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Readers of the REcorD have noticed in the last two issues a 
new editorial department appended to the Book Reviews under 
the title of “ Literary Comment.” The regular book notices of 
the magazine are confined to purely theological literature. It 
has seemed worth while, therefore, in a less formal way to 
call attention to certain matters of interest in the book trade and 
in the wider field of letters. The favorable remark this depart- 
ment has already elicited shows the hearty welcome this chat 
about things bookish is receiving. 





The delightful impression produced by Rev. W. Garrett 
Horder, both as an inspiring lecturer and as an alert, thoughtful 
man of wide sympathies, during his visit to this country last 
spring, makes us especially glad to be able to give not only ab- 
stracts of his lectures, but to present in full the introductory 
treatment of his theme. The thoughtful article of Dr. Shaw, 
assistant professor in New York University, indicates a phase 
of the approach to the Religious Consciousness that is com- 
manding no little attention; and Professor Geer’s timely words 
of reasonable hopefulness in view of current social unrest will be 
appreciated. The preliminary announcement respecting next 
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year’s work in the Seminary shows some marks of progress and 
development that will be found worth noting. 





“The movement on the part of our two great New England 
universities toward establishing mission work in India and China 
with university backing and university support is one of the really 
striking phenomena of the time. The student volunteer move- 
ment made it plain that the young men of our day had come to 
recognize the power and the heroism of foreign missionary 
service, with something of the attractiveness belonging to it. 
This action by the universities indicates that not only the student 
body but the large constituency which gives to these great in- 
stitutions their financial backing and social momentum is aroused 
to this work. Not the least striking thing about it is that it 
is not simply an outgrowth of the divinity departments of the 
universities. In the Yale China Mission, which is the more per- 
fectly organized of the two, the leaders among those who plan to 
go to the field at the first, and who are looking forward. to this 
association in the years to come, are not only Yale divinity 
students, but students in Hartford and other seminaries, who are 
planning to carry the Yale spirit of their undergraduate days 
into this new work with all the increased momentum derived 
from the accretion of added sympathies and a more varied out- 
look. 

It is easy to interpret too widely or too narrowly such a 
significant movement. But it seems to indicate at least two 
things. It shows how the missionary loyalty blends itself with 
the enthusiasms of the college, where the touch of missionary 
enthusiasm was first felt largely through the student volun- 
teer movement. It shows further that the great centers of 
culture are coming to recognize the significance of foreign 
missions as a most potent factor for civilization, and to discern 
that a civilization which lacks the salt of the Christian religion is 
neither the best nor the safest thing that Christian nations have to 
offer the world. We wish these movements the fullest success. 
There is no more striking way in which college men can show 
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their loyalty to their Alma Mater than by bringing the training 
they receive from widely separated professional schools once 
more under the college flag, in order that by means of all that 
flag stands for the banner of the cross may be exalted. 





There is this year to be added to the Faculty of the Seminary 
a new librarian. During the year past Mr. Mather has served 
with great acceptability as acting librarian. He goes next year 
to his chosen field of labor in China. Rev. Charles S. Thayer, 
Ph.D., has been chosen to the position of librarian and in- 
structor in Bibliology with the rank of Associate Professor, and 
will begin his work in August. Mr. Thayer is a graduate of 
Amherst College and Yale Divinity School. Taking the fellow- 
ship in his year he studied abroad for three years, chiefly in 
Gottingen, where he took his degree in Old Testament studies. 
He has been for a couple of years the efficient assistant of Dr. 
Wallace Nutting in Providence. He has had special training 
which fits him peculiarly for his new position. In addition to his 
work in the library he will be prepared to give some instruction 
in the line of Semitics. 





We regret to notice what seems to be a progressive policy on 
the part of our great neighboring university in New Haven to 
shorten the courses of study required for entrance into profes- 
sional life and for the acquisition of scholastic degrees. The 
recent reduction in the amount of study required for the degree 
of Ph.D. is now followed by an official opinion from President 
Hadley that college graduation should not be demanded for 
entrance to courses in law and medicine. We have been some- 
what too familiar with such ideas in theory and practice in 
institutions of slight repute; but it seems unfortunate to en- 
counter them in one of the largest and most famous of our lead- 
ing universities. 





We are confident there is a fine opportunity for some one 
of our readers to make a study of current catechetics. On all 
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sides pastors are making independent attempts in this branch of 
ministerial work. We are persuaded that no line of pastoral 
thought or care is of graver moment or higher promise. That 
it has fallen into almost entire neglect among our churches is a 
marvel of modern folly. We are convinced that a pastor can 
apply no finer, surer test to his gospel work than to prove his 
ability to carry along the children in his charge into a clear- 
eyed knowledge of his truth. To prepare his message for the 
little child he must verily master it. To convey the message 
to the children’s mind he must exemplify the very simplicity 
and genuineness of Christ. No work can better prepare any 
man for any pulpit task. Let some one of our young pastors 
set about collecting samples of current efforts to evangelize the 
child, with a view to publishing in due time a careful study of 
this theme — Modern Catechetics. 
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The Religious Consciousness 


THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 





In discussing the question of religion, we must continually re- 
mind ourselves that we are not dealing with a deduction from the 
understanding, or a production of the will. Religion is a fact in 
human life. The subject-matter is ready for thought, which it 
antedates, and it needs not to be derived from a general concept, 
or fashioned as an ideal. Primarily, religion is a religious con- 
sciousness. As a philosophical concept, religion is an idea ab- 
stracted from that living content which is manifest in the in- 
dividual’s experience and the race’s history. For this reason, it 
is an important topic which is proposed by the term, religious 
consciousness, and one which presents itself directly when 
philosophy of religion becomes a study. The problem is not 
invented by reason for purposes of speculation; it arises by its 
own force, and must be discussed upon its merits alone. Only 
in terms of religious consciousness may the idea of religion be 
described; for by this very process is the fact of religion made 
known. This applies to the religious concept, the facts of 
positive faith and the philosophy of religion. 

The study of the religious consciousness involves, (1) a 
general consideration of religion from the psychological point 
of view. Here, the vital content of human worship should ap- 
pear. (2) Ina more definite manner, the psychological form 
of religion must be brought out, that it may appear wherein the 
religious principle may be adjusted to the empirical study of 
conscious life. (3) Then, some definite result may be reached, 
where religion is described in terms of psychological elements. 
(4) The climax of the consideration is reached, when general 
religious consciousness is seen to consist in consciousness of 


God. 


I. To represent the meaning of religion, no better method 
may be found than that of the religious consciousness. Phi- 
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losophy of religion begins by asserting the independence of the 
religious precinct as distinguished from the ethical and meta- 
physical. How can such a difference be pointed out, it may be 
asked, unless we consider religion to be made up primarily of a 
peculiar kind of consciousness? Here, the inness of religion is 
strikingly manifest. Again and again has religious thought 
made use of other methods, and, for this reason, its results have 
been far from satisfactory. Religion has been regarded as a 
matter of speculative thought or a course of moral conduct. But 
the living nature of the religious principle is made manifest, not 
by means of concept or maxim, but in a form of consciousness, 
This is, at least, the starting point of all religious inquiry, 
whether in individual life or social history; more than this, it is 
a method in accordance with which the function of religion may 
be examined. Thus viewed, the philosophy of religion is seen to 
be peculiar to itself. It may be studied in the particular form 
of a psychology of religion. If such a method is carefully 
pursued, it can only afford a superior point of view for examin- 
ing the subject of human worship. The idea of religion is thus 
hardly distinguishable from the religious consciousness. 

The actual content of religion involves this same thought of 
an immediate religious experience. Religion manifests itself as 
an impulse, on the part of the soul, to turn away from the world, 
where man’s immediate life is found, and to reach out after that 
which is more satisfying. But all this is without meaning, un- 
less it take place in the religious consciousness. It is be- 
cause the soul is conscious of the vast difference between spirit 
and matter, inner life and outer existence, that it attempts to find 
its home elsewhere. And that aspiration, which leads the soul to 
postulate the existence of some other and more worthy realm, is 
likewise a psychic phenomenon. All the principles and rela- 
tions involved are matters of consciousness. The soul awakes 
to its own characteristic life; then, it perceives its actual condi- 
tion in the world. Asa result of this, there arises the desire to 
reach out after a spiritual existence. Such a conception as this 
is not purely logical nor scientific, but it represents a matter of 
vital concern. The relation of the soul to the world is not an 


abstract one consisting in thought; it is rather an act performed 
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by a living consciousness. But, as such an act, religion does not 
consist in sheer effort. All that is done is due to a peculiar 
consciousness. 

Religion is religious consciousness. It cannot be said that 
religion consists in reason, for it is not a concept to be explained 
by philosophy. Nor may religion be explained as coming from 
a revelation to an otherwise nonreligious mind. Religion is 
not a mystery to be explained by theology. No, religion is 
rather a product of the human soul, and such as can be appre- 
hended directly in introspection. Mankind worships; psychol- 
ogy of religion is a fact. Reason has its place, but it takes, as 
its point of departure, not an indefinite nor an indifferent mind, 
but a soul pregnant with religious tendencies and impulses. 
When these are once appreciated, reason may supply an ex- 
planation or a ground. Similarly, the idea of revelation is a 
thinkable one, and when the testimony of the religious conscious- 
ness has been recorded, the function of revelation may be seen. 
Reason and revelation, tendencies to know and believe, are 
postulates of the religious consciousness. They are by no means 
unimportant; for, unless it culminated in them, religious feeling 
would be mere subjectivism. But, in all this, the primacy of 
religious consciousness must be set up as the starting-point in 
religion. 

With all the possible objections which may be brought to 
bear upon the idea of religious consciousness, it must not be 
overlooked that positive religion has made use of this very mode 
of expression. Actual religion thus justifies the psychological 
method. This has been worked out in a definite manner in the 
science of Biblical psychology, where, besides a general doctrine 
of the soul, there is a particular account of various features of 
conscious life. Sacred literature in general, being rich in intro- 
spective data, does not fail to contain a characteristic treatment 
of the mind. In Biblical religion, characteristic divisions of the 
soul are to be found, where there is made the distinction between 
body, soul, and spirit. For scientific psychology, such a trichot- 
omy may be of little value, but as throwing light upon the 
religious consciousness it is by no means unimportant. Where 
the mind is spoken of as consisting of blood or breath, we find 
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only a folk-psychology of anthropological interest; but the ideas 
of soul and spirit have an abiding value. But these are questions 
which pertain to the particular science of Biblical psychology, 
and hence they need not be discussed here. The chief worth 
which the instance of this science yields is that of showing how 
thoroughly psychological are all the elements of religion, and 
how vivid the idea of religious consciousness may become. 

Psychology, as a consistent study of human consciousness, 
has, in its history, been served by the New Testament. The 
notion of spirit, distinct in its existence from matter; the validity 
of inner experience as this is given in consciousness — these 
are the results of a religious view of life, which regarded the 
soul as vastly different in form and value from the outer uni- 
verse. Psychology has been helped by religion. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that the idea of soul was originally a re- 
ligious conception. Where the interest in the soul’s nature was 
not a coolly scientific one, but a more searching examination 
made into the depths of human existence, it is easier to under- 
stand how the latter’s nature could be more readily appre- 
hended. Philosophy may produce a tentative notion of the soul, 
but religion must decide this question with precision and definite- 
ness. This it does, and with unerring instinct. The soul exists; 
it is the be-all and end-all of existence. It may be considered as 
simple or as unitary; its content may be described in terms of 
intellect or volition; but these are secondary matters with a soul 
which possesses a life of its own. In the language of Biblical 
psychology the soul may perhaps be described as follows: “ The 
supernatural or spiritual element, in becoming soul, forms a con- 
sciousness and will which sinks into the life of feeling and desire, 
and is thereby incorporated with the whole man” (Beck. Bib. 
Psy., p. 18). But the construction of human consciousness is 
not wholly satisfactory, for the peculiar unity of the soul is lost 
sight of. 

It is primarily to religion that we are indebted for the idea of 
the soul’s independence. This is an important teaching and, in 
conveying it, religion has been of great service. At the same 
time, it may be possible to say, with Ritschl, that from this same 


source comes the idea of the world, as a whole. According to 
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Ritschl, the idea of a world-whole, and the belief in the world’s 


as 
ns unity, come from religion, rather than from ordinary experi- 
zy, ence or scientific observation. If empirical science does make 
‘th consistent use of such an idea, it is not with any degree of clear- 
WwW ness or sufficiency “ Klar und deutlich aber ist die Vorsteilung 
nd von dem Weltganzen nur in der christlichen Weltanschauung.” 
In Ritschl’s mind, this is due to that principle of Christianity 
3S, which declares that the whole world is not equal in value to the 
he soul. Here, although in a negative way, the significance of the 
ty universe is summed up and adjusted to its position in the re- 
se ligious consciousness. To this science and metaphysics can 
1e only approximate; the religious consciousness, which makes 
i- manifest the soul,’ likewise outlines the limits of the world. 
is Between the two, a sharp line of distinction is drawn. This dis- 
e- tinction is not based upon an analysis of the nature of these ele- 
1S ments, but is brought about by the religious consciousness itself, 
n estimating the respective values of world and soul. The religious 
‘= consciousness creates the idea of the world, but from this it turns 
- away. 
, And somewhat the same style of reasoning applies to that 


- other idea which is so important in philosophy: the idea of God. 
: This, likewise, is the product of the religious consciousness. 
5 Science and philosophy may approximate to this thought in- 
f directly, but religion, which affirms the soul and denies the 
l world, has a more direct method. Not by searching does re- 
l ligion find out God, but by putting its trust in him it sets up a 
; belief against which nothing can prevail. The soul cleaves unto 
God. Asa result, God is not regarded as a concept framed by 
, the understanding, or a world-ground discovered by reason; he 
is Spirit, and is apprehended by a similar spirit in man. Augus- 
tine felt this, and was led to say that the soul of man could find 
rest only in God. Descartes saw it, and when he had evinced 
the independent nature of personal existence, he then con- 
cluded that the demands of the soul could be satisfied only as it 
thought of God. And Kant, who regarded the will as supreme 
in life, concluded that the needs of morality could be served only 
as God was postulated. 
From all this, it may be concluded that the religious con- 
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ligion what it is, and gives definite character to its various 
features. Hereby, the form and content of religion become 
vivid, being allied with human consciousness in general. At 
the same time, positive religion and its general concepts are seen 
from within as consisting of what man immediately perceives 


this consciousness from which, in general, they, as ideas, are de- 
rived. Religion, in general, viewed philosophically or historic- 
ally, is first of all so much religious consciousness. 


II. The consciousness of religion is the necessary conse- 
quence of the general religious consciousness. Here, the heart 


culties are not wanting. In considering the question of the 
religious consciousness, care must be taken not to run to the 
extreme of psychologism; hereby, religion may seem to be 
purely subjective. Further, we must abandon the hope of find- 
ing the kernel of religion in some isolated feature of -human 
consciousness. It is hardly in connection with any one of the 
great divisions of consciousness that we may find the real 
essence of religion. Among others, these are lessons impor- 


purely psychological and sociological considerations. Where 


venient an explanation is found, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that this is an insignificant part of the question, and one which, 
when urged, can only lead to fallacy. 


serve its origin in human nature, is a performance at once help- 
ful and dangerous. Universal validity gives way to subjectivism; 
nevertheless, the old rationalism can no longer be employed. 


investigation, psychological religion may fitly be considered; but, 
when this standpoint is assumed, care must be taken lest we 
regard religion as a purely anthropological product. When, 
however, it is seen that religion is as serious a matter of con- 
sideration as ethics or metaphysics, making up with them a con- 





sciousness exists and exerts a decided influence. It makes re- 


and wills. The soul, the world, and God are so many phases of 


of the inquiry is reached. But, at the same time, certain diffi- 


tant to learn at a time when so much thought is directed toward 


the question of religion’s origin is discussed, and where so con- 


To turn away from religion’s foundation in reason, and ob- 


Where the religious consciousness becomes the direct object of 
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sistent theory of life and the world, the logic of religion would 
thus seem to be secure. But the psychological nature of the 
subject must be investigated, before the metaphysical ground 
of the religious principle may be determined. Religion has 
ever a transcendental reference, and herein does its peculiar 
nature consist. But the point of departure cannot be a mere 
cognitive impulse which, by arousing our curiosity, turns our 
attention toward the supernatural. No, it is rather from spiritual 
life and its needs that religious thought springs. The final 
analysis of religion does not lead us back to some category of 
the understanding, but rather to a religious life, manifest in im- 
mediate consciousness. 

When we speak of religion as having a psychological form, 
we must be critical in the employment of the introspective 
method. Religion, which has ever posed as an ideal formulated 
by reason, now tends to assume a form indicated by empirical 
psychology. To make this second type of religious thought 
possible, no little difficulty must be overcome. Certain con- 
scious processes may be looked upon as having a religious cast, 
but we are baffled when we attempt to identify, among other 
elements of conscious life, those which belong to religion. At 
the inception of the scientific view of religion in the days of 
Hume, this was clearly pointed out. Hume, who first raised the 


‘question as to religion’s origin in human nature, did not fail to 


show that worship could not be regarded as an original posses- 
sion of the human mind. Religion, so he went on to show, 
does not arise from any single instinct in man or any direct 
impression from the outer world. Thus it cannot be put down 
among such elements as seli-love, affection, gratitude, resent- 
ment, and the like; it is rather a secondary and derivative form of 
consciousness related to the feeling of anxiety for personal life 
and its needs. Such criticism as this would seem, in the main, 
to be just. Religion certainly has its seat in human nature, and 
is manifest in religious consciousness, but it is only as a peculiar 
form of consciousness that it may be regarded. 

Because the religious principle does not adjust itself to the 
ordinary emotions of the soul, it is easy to see that no rapid 
definition of religion may be elaborated. We cannot speak of 
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religion as consisting of “fear” or of “ wonder,” for this would 
be a species of bad psychology. Whether these descriptions are 
worthy or unworthy, sufficient or insufficient, is not the first 
consideration; it is more decisive to show that these natural in- 
stincts arise and develop in independence of the religious senti- 
ment, and that the two can in no wise be identified. The con- 
sciousness of religion is complex and highly developed, and 
cannot be described in terms of simple emotion. It is more con- 
sistent with the facts to consider religion in connection with such 
developments of consciousness as are spoken of by Wundt, who 
introduces into his psychology the ideas of “ value” and “ end.” 
These are definite and concrete concepts which arise in human 
experience, and with them the religious principle may be more 
satisfactorily associated. While these two latter elements of 
consciousness may not actually express the inner nature of 
religion, their psychological force is more direct than that of the 
elements of fear and wonder. Religion differs from these par- 
ticular ideas, inasmuch as it is a consciousness in itself; from it 
to the soul, the path is sure and direct. 

The current attempts to construct a theory of the soul can 
learn much from this question of the religious consciousness. 
When intellectualism and voluntarism seek to explain the ulti- 
mate nature of consciousness, they may well be guided by that 
ideal of the soul which it has been the fate of religious thought to 
create. At the same time, the religious conception of the soul 
may gain by coming in contact with a critical psychology. 
Here are set limits upon the various phases and phenomena of 
the human mind. When these are appreciated, it is somewhat 
easier to see why religion should not be spoken of as a feeling 
or an idea. But intellectualism runs to one extreme, as does 
voluntarism to another. The one makes of the soul a mere ab- 
straction of thought; the other regards it as an activity com- 
parable to that manifest in lower orders of existence. To 
neither of these views is religion friendly; these theories of 
consciousness are not theories of the religious consciousness; 
for they do not preserve the latter’s integrity. They deserve 
credit for attempting to explain the soul in terms of definite 
forms of consciousness, and thus avoiding abstractions; bui, by 
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the very employment of the ideas, cognition and volition, these 
theories set for themselves a limit which prevents their getting 
at the depths of human existence. 

As the result of these considerations, it can be seen that the 
psychological idea of consciousness only partially fulfills the ex- 
pectations of the religious inquiry. It seems as though the term 
consciousness, when it is applied to religion, must be under- 
stood in a somewhat different manner from the ordinary use of 
the idea. By adopting it, religion runs near the border of sub- 
jectivism, and in making this excursion, it does not gain such 
insight as leads it to regard the religious consciousness as 
characterized by some single element. Nor may the religious 
conception of the soul find any direct support in current for- 
mulations of the soul problem. The religious consciousness ex- 
ists, but in a manner peculiar to itself. Insight into the actual 
nature of religion may be gained by looking at the latter from the 
standpoint of the leading features of human consciousness. 


III. While the religious conception of the soul is not one 
with either intellectualism or voluntarism, it does not fail to re- 
gard religion as at once a matter of knowledge and of activity. 
Religion is in some sense a matter of knowledge, but this is not 
to say that it consists in concepts of the understanding, or in 
ideas which arise in the field of sense perception. The method 
of natural religion, as also that of later speculative religion, does 
not seem to have expressed the truth of religion’s nature. How- 
ever consistent these ideas may be in themselves, they do not 
accord with religious consciousness. But in some form or other, 
the intellectual element in religion must be maintained. This is 
not to insist upon proof, for the religious consciousness is its 
own best evidence; neither is it to say that religion shall embrace 
some particular form of metaphysics. The intellectual element 
in the religious consciousness is essential, that the latter may ex- 
ist and remain intact; for here as elsewhere, consciousness is not 
a swoon, but a kind of knowledge; and, however unsatisfactory 
is this particular view, when upheld in isolation, it must be care- 
fully guarded. When religious consciousness is interpreted as 
consisting of feeling, it is but a step to that idea of Feuerbach’s, 
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that God represents no definite object in the mind, but only the 
creation of desire (Wtnschwesen). 

An object is necessary to the religious consciousness; this is 
given in the form of a representation. In both actual and 
speculative religion, this is assumed. Myth, tradition, and 
dogma give evidence that the religious life of a community can- 
not exist without projecting itself in the form of an idea. The 
social consciousness cannot exist at all, unless some common 
content of belief is set; and, so important is the ideational con- 
tent esteemed to be, that religious associations are in the habit of 
insisting, even to persecution, that all men shall think and be- 
lieve alike. Where religion becomes more spiritual and reflec- 
tion tempers the mind, intolerance tends to cease. But in the 
instance of philosophical religion, where the sentiment of worship 
is idealized and rendered amenable to the understanding, the 
ideational element still persists. The idea of God is essential to 
religion, when the latter is to remain sound and influential. One- 
sided as may be the view which considers religion to be a 
matter of intellectual belief, it cannot be corrected by leaving out 
of religious consciousness the thought of an objective prin- 
ciple of reflection. In all this, the claim which is made is 
simply that of psychology, where the cognitive element is clearly 
essential to all religious consciousness. 

Religion possesses the faculty of forming ideas and of passing 
judgments. This fact may be due to the tendency of religion to 
estimate the value of various things which it perceives, but this 
very act of value-judgment yields, as a result, something in 
the way of knowledge. Universal religion inevitably brings 
with it a world-consciousness whereby a definite cosmic idea is 
framed. In comparison with this is the idea of the soul; this 
stands in close relation to the religious consciousness. Like- 
wise, the idea of God; if objection is made that this is meta- 
physical, it can only be said the idea of God is peculiar to the re- 
ligious consciousness. A purely metaphysical ‘‘ deus ” cannot 
be worshiped, while a mere “lord” of positive religion can- 
not be thought. Those abstractions which come from philos- 
ophy are not readily adjusted to the more concrete ideas which 
arise in the development of religion. The God who is wor- 
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the shiped and believed in is not the same Being as that which 
metaphysics seeks to produce. Nevertheless, the idea of God 
is is essential to the higher form of religion; where worship is in 
nd spirit and in truth, it must have as its counterpart the thought 
nd that God is spirit. 
n- The religious consciousness has likewise its active side; it is 
he volitional as well as intellectual. Zeal for moralism must not 
on confuse our minds, so that we shall be led to say, religion is 
n- simple, ethical activity; nor must a contrary spirit betray us into 
of thinking that religion is mere passivity. Religion is neither 
)e= energism nor quiescence, but a carefully directed form of 
C= doing. Energism is faulty, because it sets up as a standard 
he mere activity and work which are not directed toward any goal. 
ip Such energism exalts a hero who can “toil terribly,” while 
he mysticism responds by commanding, “ Cease your deadly do- 
to ing.’ Quietism of this sort is valid only as a corrective of 
e- energism. But when the volitional phase of religious conscious- 
a ness is insisted upon, it is not necessary to interpret this in the 
ut extreme form of moralism. Certainly it is necessary to em- 
n- phasize the conative form, without which consciousness can 
is hardly be explained. Although there may be a term sufficient to 
ly express this essential phase of religion, it cannot be denied that 
where religion lives, it strives and exerts itself in a most signifi- 
ig cant manner. 
‘0 Viewed both phenomenally and ideally, religion is related to 
is the conduct of life. Positive religion has ever enjoined upon its 
n subjects various acts of duty, these consisting of rite, ceremony, 
rs and the like. Absurd as may be the extreme to which religion 
is may thus go, the active side of the religious consciousness is 
is manifest, and the struggle to purify this central endeavor, so that 
2 essential obligation may take the place of extraneous and imagi- 
\- nary duty, reveals the same active impulse in another form. The 
- religious subject conceives that something must be done by 
rt him. He perceives the enormous difference between the soul 
1 and the world, and believes that there exists a source of life 
- better than that immediately about him. Inner feelings demand 
h actual expression. The world must be abandoned and God 


be found; the point of departure is the soul, which must assert 
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itself. It cannot be content to remain in the world, but presses 
on to some more satisfactory point. This is not as a mere long- 
ing, nor is it an act of thought; it is rather a spontaneous act of 
the will, consciously directed. When, therefore, one like Schlei- 
ermacher endeavors to distinguish between religion and mor- 
ality, by saying that one lays hold of the mind in its passivity, 
the other in its activity, he makes religious consciousness im- 
possible. The soul must act and affirm its religious feeling; to 
conceive of it in the form of pure passivity and absolute depend- 
ence is a vain undertaking. 

Finally, a detailed view of religious consciousness must not 
omit to note the effect which feeling has upon the religious life. 
This is easily seen, but not so readily appreciated. Feeling as 
one characteristic of consciousness stands in close relation to the 
religious principle in mankind. Its inner and personal character 
shows how organic the fact of religion really is; for the intimate 
form of feeling only reflects the inwardness of religion. Per- 
haps it is as viewed from this formal standpoint that the con- 
scious element of feeling is valuable for the discussion of. the re- 
ligious consciousness. The soul is not merely an intellectual 
function to be impressed by ideas; nor is it a volitional activity 
which expresses itself mechanically. The soul is also to be 
viewed as a feeling, and it is in this connection that the religious 
consciousness may be understood. But, in more essential points 
of detail, the affectional form of religion may be shown. 

To express the veritable content of religion, feeling must be 
considered, not in isolation, but in connection with both thought 
and will. By doing this, gain accrues to religious conscious- 
ness in general, inasmuch as it assumes a more natural form. 
An isolated process of feeling is just as alien to human life as it 
is to the religious consciousness of mankind. When feeling is 
related to its companions in consciousness, it may be regarded as 
making up a judgment and as constituting desire. It is essential 
to religion that it pass judgment upon the value of what it per- 


ceives, and that, in response to its own peculiar impulses, it 
should desire to have and to attain to that which appeals to it as 
being worthy. When the religious consciousness is seen to con- 
sist, so far as feeling is concerned, of judgment and desire, its 
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nature is more thoroughly understood. Religious feeling is not 


a mere matter of pleasure and pain to be discussed qualitatively 
or quantitatively; it is rather an experience which manifests the 
peculiar nature of the human mind. The religious conscious- 
ness passes judgment upon the world and human life, and when 
it distinguishes between matter and spirit, it does this in a 
manner peculiar to itself, but with a result no less decisive than 
that of intellectualistic metaphysics. When philosophy looks for 
living effects, it can see that religion, with its judgments of 
feeling, does not err in making a distinction between soul and 
world. In keeping with such a judgment, religion further 
emphasizes its position, by expressing a characteristic desire. 
Religion desires not the world; in the latter, it can find nothing 
of value to be given in exchange for the soul. Dissatisfied with 
its earthly condition, the soul desires that which is more worthy 
and acceptable. Now, such results as are worked out by man’s 
religious consciousness could not have been produced by a 
purely subjective feeling. Feeling is not absent from conscious- 
ness, but its presence is felt in this act of the soul which is made 
up of desire and judgment. 


IV. Inthis way, it appears that the idea of consciousness em- 
ployed in general, or as signifying a series of ideas and activities, 
cannot fully express the meaning of religion. For this latter, the 
ordinary conception of the individual consciousness is insuff- 
cient. But other and more extended views are possible in this 
connection. We speak of a social consciousness, whose ideas 
are expressed by language; its volitions, by law; and however 
imperfectly wrought out such a conception may be, it is in- 
finitely more satisfactory than the older view of society as the 
mechanical result of contract. Religious consciousness may be 
both individual and social, but it must be something more than 
this. It must be a consciousness of God. The fundamental 
moment in religion seems to suggest this. The soul turns away 
from the sense of its actual existence and affirms itself as belong- 
ing to a higher realm. We say it is conscious of self and of 
the distinction between world and spirit. But is it not also 
conscious of God, as the ground of this new and better realm? 
AvucGusT — 2 
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Religion seeks not by arguments drawn from the world and 
human life, to prove the existence of God, but to know him and 
find life eternal. Without this positive turn in the religious 
consciousness, the latter can only be incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. Buddhism may exhaust its resources in negative judg- 
ments directed against the world, but Christianity goes on to 
affirm the Kingdom of God. 

Consciousness of God has ever been organic to religion. 
The actual form of faith may have been crude, and religious 
ideas may have been dimly apprehended and expressed; but the 
divine consciousness has not been wanting. Nature worship, 
naturistic or spiritistic as it may have been, sets up some kind of 
a conscious union between faith and its object. They seem to 
understand each other. In higher forms of living faith, the same 
conscious relation holds; of this, prayer and sacrifice are a clear 
testimonial. The deity has now some more definite and elevated 
character, and is thus understood as related to that larger life 
which man is living. In universal religion, consciousness be- 
comes a more direct relation between the soul and God. This 
conception of a divine consciousness in man is compatible even 
with intellects not inclined toward sentiment. Witness the case 
of Descartes, who based his proof of God’s existence upon the 
ineradicable consciousness which man has of Him. In a similar 
manner, Spinoza, whose philosophy exalts logic and mathematics 
to a world-system, came to be regarded as the “ God-intoxicated 
man.” And if cool science and careful logic does not turn away 
from this connection with the divine principle, why should com- 
mon consciousness fail to make room for the presence of the 
supernatural. Positive religion is the one vast evidence for the 
soul’s consciousness of God. 

In its historical form, religious consciousness reaffirms the 
immediate presence of the idea of God. Formerly, this sensitive- 
ness of mankind to influence coming from a quarter peculiarly 
divine was expressed in the form of consensus gentium. The 
conception of a social-religious consciousness may fitly assume 
the place which this older notion sought in vain to fill. In 


doing this, the religious consciousness proceeds more cautiously, 
and is thus able to keep parallel with experience. Thus it does 
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not assert that the idea of God, in the sense of monotheism, 
has ever been the possession of all mankind, it was here that the 
thought of man’s common consent fell into disrepute; for history 
was too strongly opposed to such a brilliant theory. But con- 
sciousness, capable as it is of qualitative variations as well as 
quantitative distinctions, is more easily maintained than an in- 
tellectual consensus which substitutes logic for life, theory for 
experience. Dimly as consciousness looms up out of the un- 
conscious, and indefinitely, as though the idea were too vast for 
it, mankind has ever seen some phase of the Godhead. And, 
convinced of the reality of his vision, man has not hesitated to 
acknowledge the imperfection of his finite mind, which felt that 
God transcended experience so that the thought of Him was for 
man too high and unattainable. 

When the idea of God is studied as it appears in historical 
consciousness, the secret of religion is more easily discovered. 
The peculiar warmth of conscious life is akin to the vital nature 
of religion, while the range and heterogeneity of immediate ex- 
perience make possible all the variations which occur in actual 
human worship. Consciousness is, therefore, a valuable in- 
terpreter of religion. Where theory is unsatisfactory, because it 
fails to account for the given facts of human faith, consciousness 
comes in to account for these, and adjust them to their proper 
relation. But to realize the service of religious consciousness, 
it is necessary to abandon the attempt to interpret it in the light 
of some one function—thought, volition, affection. Man’s 
spiritual nature, the home of religion, must be considered, and 
for this, consciousness must be interpreted in a more sufficient 
manner. Psychology, as the ordinary interpreter of conscious- 
ness, is to be transcended by some method of apprehension more 
worthy of the subject. There is thus a “higher psychology,” 
which is not confined to empirical consideration alone, and no- 
where is its presence manifest or its need felt more than in the 
study of religious consciousness. 

CHARLES GRAy SHAW. 
New York University. 
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THE STUDY OF MODERN HYMNODY.* 


I count it a great honor to be asked to cross the Atlantic to 
speak on Hymnody. The invitation came, in the first instance, 
from Hartford Theological Seminary, where there is a de- 
partment of Hymnology and Church Music, under the able 
direction of Dr. Waldo S. Pratt, who I believe originated the 
invitation. In the matter of instruction in Hymnody America 
is in advance of Europe. I do not know of a single college or 
University in Europe where any instruction is given in the 
Psalmody of the Church. In America for some years Hartford 
has made it a part of its regular curriculum and I hear that 
Chicago is about to follow its good example. 

There are two strong reasons for such instruction. The 
first and obvious one is that in churches where hymns form a 
very important part of regular worship, ministers should be 
familiar with the contents and history of the hymnal in constant 
use. In such churches the hymn-book is second in importance 
only to the Bible. In present and practical influence it is of 
more importance than some parts of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Certain great Christian hymns have done more to move 
the heart than the book of Esther or the Song of Solomon. 
Hymns are a great, present, practical, spiritual force in the 
Christian life of today. The study of them therefore deserves 
a place second only to that of Scripture itself. In the Episco- 
pal churches the Book of Common Prayer holds the first place 
in worship. And so the study of that book has a place in the 
curricula of the diocesan colleges and in the examinations of 
candidates for ordination by the bishops. In churches where 
liturgies are not used, where free prayer is the rule, the hymn- 
book is to all intents and purposes the people’s prayer-book. 
Through its contents united and audible worship by the whole 











* Being the introduction to two lectures on Modern Hymnody delivered at Hartford 
on the Carew Foundation in May, 1902. 
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congregation is offered. Those responsible for the selection of 
hymns should therefore be familiar with them, should know 
their history and be qualified to judge of their quality. Out of 
such familiarity will spring skilled use of the hymn-book, appro- 
priateness to subjects of discourse to the feeling of the congrega- 
tion, to the varied occasions in social, ecclesiastical, and na- 
tional life. A minister familiar with his hymn-book and alive 
to the importance of hymns in the Church’s life would never be 
guilty of announcing, as did a minister in the west of England, 
as the last hymn for Sunday evening: 


‘‘ Another six days’ work is done, 
Another Sabbath is begun.” 


A hymn suitable enough for him, for in a sense his six days’ 
work was done, his Monday Sabbath was about to begin, but 
for the congregation! — provocation of mirth rather than wor- 
ship. A man who through study had come to realize the im- 
portance of hymns as a medium of worship would never be 
guilty of any such freaks of selection. Such a man would make 
the hymns chosen strike just the appropriate note, not merely 
in relation to the spiritual feeling of the congregation, but even 
in relation to the weather or the season. There are hymns that 
seem in place only in summer; others seem in_ place 
only in winter. Some need a sun-filled, other a shadowed, 
sanctuary. Some hymns seem to prepare the way for worship; 
others are in place only when the worship has led the congrega- 
tion up to the high places of communion. Some hymns should 
do the work of John the Baptist and prepare the way of the 
Lord; others voice the feelings of the people when the Lord has 
risen before their eyes. Some ministers seem to care only that 
the hymn which follows their sermon should clinch its teaching 
—all that goes before they leave to the director of the‘ choir. 
Thus all symmetry in the service is lost. A house of beauty is 
not made so, just by the topstone, but by every part from the 
foundation upward to the summit. But it is only the man who 
has studied his hymnal and through the study realized the im- 
portance of song in worship, whose service will be fitly framed 
together and grow to a holy temple of praise. 
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. But there is another reason for the inclusion of Hymnody in 
a theological curriculum. Hymns are an outlying department of 
the great realm of poetry. I have said they are, perhaps I ought 
to say they should be. As yet they are so only in a partial way, 
but they will be in the days to come. In my country the greater 
poets have very rarely written hymns. The verses from their 
pens included in our hymnals are mostly adaptations. But in 
your country, nearly all the greater poets have written hymns, 
I do not remember more than one or two exceptions to that 
rule, but in both countries hymns that catch the public ear are 
now more and more touched with the poetic fire. And the 
time is fast coming, I think, when no hymn will be included in 
our best collections which is not in greater or less degree the 
result of the vision and faculty divine. The hymn-book will be 
a collection of sacred poems — set of course in the proper hymn 
form, and understandable by the common people, but none the 
less kindled at the sacred altar of poetry. Bishop Heber opened 
the way to this, a way in which many since have walked, and in 
which before long all who gain the ear of the Church will walk. 
To hasten that has been one of the dreams and purposes of my 
life. I have asked again and again what right has any verse to 
a place in a hymn-book unless there be some touch of poetry 
in it. Rhymed prose — discourse in disguise —has no right 
to a place in the book of church song. Even now the hymns 
that are most loved of intelligent congregations are those with 
a poetic touch. The day of mere rhyme without poetic ideas or 
lyric expression is nearly over. The most poetic hymns are 
now the most valued and most frequently sung. So the hymn- 
book is fast becoming a kind of outer court of the great Temple 
of Poetry. Through it many will pass into the Temple itself. 

I hope I shall not shock the learned professors of this institu- 
tion when I say that poetry is the proper language of religion, 
religion’s proper idiom. The highest things of theology are 
best expressed in poetry. So are the soul’s deepest feelings. 
Proof of that is at hand in the Scriptures themselves. Which 
are the parts of the Scriptures that move us deeply? The 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Book of Job, in the Old Testament; 


the Beatitudes, the Parables of Christ, the great lyric words 
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of the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, in the New Testament. On 
this point let me remind you of the words of Thomas Carlyle: 
“ All inmost things we may say are melodious; naturally utter 
themselves in song. The meaning of song goes deep. Who 
is there that in logical words can express the effect music has 
on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and lets us for the moment 
gaze into that. All deep things are song. It seems, somehow, 
the very central essence of us is song; as if all the rest were but 
wrappings or hulls! The primal element of us; of us and all 
things. Poetry, therefore, we will call musical thought. The 
poet is he who thinks in this manner. See deep enough and 
you see musically, the heart of Nature being everywhere music, 
if you can only reach it.” Your own Horace Bushnell puts the 
same thing in another way: ‘“ Nothing makes infidels more 
surely than the spinning, splitting, nerveless refinements of 
theology. This endeavor to get the truths of religion away 
from the imagination into propositions of the speculative under- 
standing, makes a most dreary and sad history. They were 
plants alive and in flower; but now the flowers are gone, the 
juices are dried, and the skeleton parts packed away and classi- 
fied in the dry herbarium called theology. Scientific theology 
will be completely thought out about the same time that words 
are substituted for algebraical notations, and poetry reduced to 
the methods of the calculus or the logarithmic tables.’ He then 
goes on to make a comparison between Turretin, the dogmatic 
theologian, and Bunyan, the great allegorist: “The venerable 
dogmatizer is already gone by ... but the glorious Bunyan 
fire still burns, because it is fire, kindles the world’s imagination 
more and more, and claims a right to live till the sun dies out in 
the sky. His Pilgrim holds on his way still fresh and strong as 
ever, nay, fresher and stronger than ever, never to be put off 
the road till the last traveler heavenward is conducted in.” 
Matthew Arnold has said: ‘The future of poetry is immense 
because in poetry, when it is worthy of its high destinies, our 
race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer stay... . The 
strongest part of our religion today is its unconscious poetry.” 
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And he quotes Wordsworth, who calls poetry “the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge.” 

That is a lesson which theology is slowly learning. But the 
learning would be greatly helped if hymnody took its place as 
a department of theological study, and if connected with it, 
there was careful study of the great poets of the world. It is 
time we recognized that Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Tennyson, Browning, were great religious teachers — and that 
the religious thought of the age has been more widely influenced 
by them than by the distinctive teachers of theology. In my 
country the religious thinking of the people has been deeply 
affected by George Macdonald; and I rather fancy that in your 
country John Greenleaf Whittier has been a potent force in the 
same realm. 

Poetry proceeds by hints, suggestions, allusions: what more 
is possible in the great realm of which theology treats? Poetry 
with its lyric expression and compactness of utterance finds a 
way to the soul where the hard syllogism cannot. The realm of 
poetry is the heart, and God can be felt in the heart when he 
cannot be understood by the head. And the pulpit, once the 
home of logic, is now the place of the seer—the poet. The 
preachers who have deeply moved men have always had a touch 
of the poet. Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks in your 
country and Alexander Raleigh and Thomas Jones in my 
country are illustrations of that. Even Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, dogmatic though he was in his theology, would never 
have wielded the power he did but for the great heart and 
vivid imagination which gave wings to his words. 

Let the learned professors train and fill your minds, but let 
the poets touch your imaginations so that the learning of your 
minds may pass through images of beauty to the hearts of your 
hearers. | 


W. GARRETT HorDER. 
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SOCIAL UNREST. 





Henry Drummond thus describes the economic life of an 
East African Highlander: “Selecting a spot in the forest he 
climbs a tree and with a small homemade axe lops off the 
branches one by one. He then wades through the litter to the 
next tree and hacks it to pieces also, leaving the trunk standing 
erect. Upon all the trees within a circle of thirty or forty yards 
diameter his axe works similar havoc, till the ground stands 
breast high in leaves and branches. Next, the whole is set on 
fire and burned to ashes. Then after the first rains ... he 
attacks the soil with his hoe, drops in a few handfuls of millet 
and the year’s work is over. He may then go to sleep till the 
rains are over, assured of a crop which never fails, which is 
never poor, and which will last him till the rains return again. 
Between the acts he does nothing but lounge and sleep.” 

This man of the millet field lives a life troubled by few 
problems. He lives near nature and nature abundantly sup- 
plies his few wants. He is satisfied with his life, which differs 
very little from that of the lower animals around him. He lives 
a life of almost perfect social restfulness, just as his ancestors 
had done before him for uncounted generations, and a life in 
which the economic betterment from one century to another is 
so little that it is hardly perceptible. The life is practically the 
same that it was with his ancestor a thousand or two thousand 
years ago, and it will continue so till for some reason he be- 
comes dissatisfied. 

Turning now to the Anglo-Saxon we find a different condi- 
tion; instead of the quiet acceptance of the bounty of nature we 
find continued dissatisfaction and unrest, and this has been the 
case for centuries. Our Teutonic ancestors were not satisfied 
with their condition in the German forests. They went to Eng- 
land, where they were from time to time joined by their equally 
restless brothers, the Danes and the Normans, and formed the 
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English nation. Think of the Norman as a contrast to the East 
African Highlander. He was the embodiment of restlessness, 
Now fighting in the Scandinavian Peninsula, now exploring un- 
known seas and discovering a new continent ; again impelled by 
his restless spirit he acquires territory in Russia and Italy and 
France. Everywhere conqueror and wonderful assimilator, 
Today the quiet contented African is socially in much the same 
condition which his ancestor occupied many generations ago, 
while the Anglo-Saxon has become the greatest world power 
and the leader in civilization. But he is troubled with problems 
which never come to his African brother. There are no coal 
strikes in the East African Highlands. No railroad mergers 
nor steamship trusts disturb the even tenor of his life. Labor 
and transportation problems as we understand them are foreign 
to him. To be sure, there are terrible evils in Africa. ‘ That 
open sore of all the world,” the African slave trade, still exists. 
There are evils enough on every hand—dense ignorance, 
fetishism, superstition, a life which we regard as loathsome in its 
limitations, but in his mind they are not things which require 
betterment. They are simply evils to be endured —if he has 
ever thought whether they were evil or not. 

But the Anglo-Saxon, in his progress toward civilization, 
because of his unwillingness to remain a savage, has found him- 
self confronted by many problems in the course of his restless, 
strenuous life, and never more than at the present time. We do 
not find today anywhere quiet and contentment, but everywhere 
in the civilized world unrest. It manifests itself in many ways: 
in education, in religion, and especially in the economic rela- 
tionships. One class of men demands a larger share in the 
product of industry. Others call for a different division of the 
unearned increment, others that the state shall own and control 
the means of production. Extremists go so far as to say that 
property is robbery, and that it is the first duty of the working 
class to destroy the present civilization, that a better order of 
society may be evolved. These demands are daily insisted upon 
by force, and often there are hundreds of thousands of workmen 
out on strikes, and acts of violence resulting in death are of 


almost daily occurrence even in our own highly civilized 
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st country. It is evident that the civilized white man does not 
S. today enjoy the quiet and contentment which characterizes his 
1- contemporary in the African Highlands. He has to work harder 
and is not satisfied with what he gets. This discontent is true 


iV 
d of the wage-earner and the employer alike. As ever there are 
some employers who are not satisfied because they feel that 
e their workmen are not making a sufficient return to them, but 
F there are also an increasing number of the dowered group who 
r realize that they owe something to society and are no longer 
s satisfied to always receive and give nothing in return. It is 
l slowly dawning on the minds of many rich men and women that 
5 they ought to do something more than to be ornamental. Duty 
; begins to loom larger in many a man’s life, and when this idea 
L comes to him he is no longer satisfied with himself or his attitude 


toward society. 
There are many people today who are greatly troubled be- 
! cause of the prevalent social unrest, but enough has been said 
) to make clear that it is no cause for alarm, but rather a cause 
for thankfulness. Where there is contentment there is no 
progress, and our social problems today come to us because 
we are making progress. They would not come if we were con- 
tent to remain one generation after another in a stationary con- 
dition. That this is true in economic life may be seen from a 
few familiar illustrations. We have today great strikes in manu- 
facturing establishments. These never would occur if each 
family was satisfied to use only what the members of that family 
produced. Some of the greatest strikes have been against the 
introduction of machinery which did work before done by hand. 
These never would have occurred if we had been satisfied to 
produce in the old ways by hand. There are our great trans- 
portation problems, which come as a result of progress. They 
never occur where men are content to walk and carry their 
burdens on their backs. The same is true of the great concen- 
tration of wealth which is such a menace at the present time. 
With a low stationary civilization, and the lower we go the 
more it is true, there are no great concentrations of wealth. All 
men alike are miserably poor. The trust is a result of progress. 
Shrewd business men combine their business undertakings be- 
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cause in this way they can accomplish more than they could if 
working independently. It is as useless to expect a return to 
unrestricted competition as it is to expect the Fall River cotton 
manufacturers to give up machinery and have their employees 
make cotton cloth entirely by hand. Combination is as great 
an improvement over competition in production as machinery 
is over hand labor. J. P. Morgan is as much a public benefactor 
as the man who makes some great labor-saving machine, and 
the result is much the same in both cases. The inventor of the 
machine makes a fortune because he has found a way to econo- 
mize labor. Morgan makes a fortune because he is able to 
economize capital. There are in both cases temporary results 
which are evil. The hand-workers thrown out of work by the 
invention of the labor-saving machine are in distress just as 
the independent manufacturers are who are forced to go out of 
business because of the action of the trust. In both cases the 
public, if the invention is properly managed and the trust is 
wisely managed, are greatly benefited. The trust is a sign of 
progress and any attempt by legislation or otherwise to- put a 
stop to it must fail. The unrest and dissatisfaction comes be- 
cause the benefits coming from machinery and trusts are not 
satisfactorily divided. That is the problem for settlement, and 
which in time will be settled. 

What should be our attitude toward social unrest? Certainly 
not one of despair. Many gravely shake their heads when the 
immigration or labor problem is mentioned, as though these and 
other questions would bring about the downfall of the republic. 
On the contrary, we should rejoice because these are problems, 
and not evils which are to be passively endured. The first step 
toward abolishing an evil is to regard it as a problem. A 
problem is something placed before us for solution. One na- 


tion may accept slavery as a natural condition and an unchange- 
able state of society. It may be recognized as an evil, but 
that is all. There is no thought of remedying the evil. An- 
other nation may have slavery, but regards it as not simply an 
evil, but a problem. It is something to be studied, mitigated, 
and, if possible, abolished. When this attitude is assumed the 
problem is already in process of solution. So the problems 
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which are presented to us by our present social unrest are 
wrongs which are to be righted. But the wrong is not righted 
unless there is proper guidance. The problem of the unfair 
division of the product of industry is not solved by killing the 
man who gets more than his share. For proper guidance there 
must be knowledge of present-day conditions. The present-day 
ignorance is appalling. We know less of the life and thought 
and feeling of some of the immigrants who are our fellow citizens 
than we do of the life history of some of the extinct animals. 
Sociology has suffered thus far from too much generalizing on 
insufficient data. There is today great general interest in social 
problems and much time is given to the study of society in our 
higher institutions. Too often the time is spent in the study of 
someone’s theory of society instead of trying to train up a body 
of social observers and investigators. As a result the college 
graduate drops his study of society as quickly as he does his 
Greek and mathematics, instead of acquiring an interest in it 
which remains with him through life. There is need of this 
better knowledge of social conditions in all classes of society. 
The employer and employed would have fewer difficulties if they 
understood each other better. The work of boards of mediation 
and conciliation are valuable, as they bring about an understand- 
ing between contending parties. Every preacher and teacher 
should be a social investigator, and some system should be 
adopted by which the investigations may be carried on in a 
systematic way. We have our problems and we cannot solve 
them any more than we can problems in mathematics until we 
understand them. 

The thought of the article may be summed up as follows: 
Social unrest is a characteristic of an advancing civilization be- 
cause old wrongs are questioned and become problems for solu- 
tion and new questions arise. It is therefore a cause for rejoic- 
ing rather than fear, as it contains the possibility and promise 
of better things. But before the solution of social problems 
must come the understanding of social conditions. 

Curtis M. GEER. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Book Lieviews. 


LADD’S PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT. 


The main portion of this work falls into three parts. Part 
First treats of the Moral Self. This Self is presented in the 
usual psychological outline of Feeling, Judgment, and Freedom, 
The Feelings are twofold, those of Obligation and Approbation, 
Under Judgment three elements are declared essential to the 
use of reason in Morals: the Time-consciousness, Self-con- 
sciousness, and the Causal Principle. Here are handled the 
problems connected with the origin and nature of the human In- 
tuition of the Right, or stated in plainer words, the use of ordi- 
nary human intelligence in the moral realm. Under Moral 
Freedom is a broad and balanced discussion. With a few clear 
paragraphs supposed and essential difficulties are distinguished, 
scholastic theorizing is deftly unmasked, the attitude of negli- 
gence because of exhausted interest is sharply rebuked, the 
truths of fact emphasized by determinists and libertarians are 
definitely acknowledged, and their tenets, as pressed to an ex- 
treme, are criticised. Then are displayed the principal data of 
moral consciousness on which an acceptable theory of moral 
freedom may be based, and the chief objections which such a 
theory must encounter. In all this, fair statement is made of 
the play of Impulse with its suggestion of determinism, and of 
the place of Choice with its sure implication of freedom. From 
this it is argued that man’s freedom must admit of degrees and of 
improvement; that its exercise is a complex activity of all man’s 
moral faculties, man being viewed not alone as a moral unit, but 
also as a member of a race. Two facts in man’s conscious life 
are then fastened on as evidence of moral freedom, the con- 
sciousness of ability and the consciousness of imputability. 
Each one of these data is carefully uncovered and described. 
They are shown to be clear and supreme and sure — more sure 
than all the theories of idealism, of materialism, or of psycho- 
physical parallelism. The old theory of causation by motives is 
sharply scrutinized. The new theory of materialism with its 
search after moral origins in chemico-physical changes in the 
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brain is stripped to the bone and shown to have no size or 
strength adequate to hold up any explanation of man’s moral 
sense. The discussion here is, we venture to say, invincible. 
And it all rests down on the solid datum of the immediacy of 
man’s sense of Self as contrasted with the mediacy of all physical 
phenomena. And then physical causation is not the only causa- 
tion. The very process of understanding a physical fact involves 
a causation of another order. In fact this other and inner con- 
ception of cause is the norm and true example of which all other 
causations are only imperfect and shadowy copies. In all hu- 
man thinking the human spirit is the prime actor and the entire 
body of physical science is itself the construct of a rational and 
free spirit. 

This fine and ample and truly modern discussion of Moral 
Freedom culminates just where it should, in a study of The 
Moral Self. In this conception lies the germ of the whole work. 
And the author knows it well. In the true definition of the 
Moral Self lies all the problem and all its explication. Let any 
novice read and ponder this chapter. Let any critic make sure 
he comprehends the author’s estimate of this term. Let modern 
science answer which is greater, the work or the workman. For 
just here lies the key to the whole study. All science is the 
pursuit and the product of the Moral Self. In our age Person- 
ality and Development are the central objects of reflective 
thought. And the unity in these is seen in the Moral Self in a 
process of Development. When to this is added the outlook of 
the Social Ideal, the entire domain of human ethics is embraced. 
And in this Development, not evolution alone, but the concep- 
tion of endowment is the only one which will meet the facts of 
the case. Antiquity reveals no nonmoral man. Here, not 
Ethnology, not Biology; but Psychology, is decisive. Man is a 
Moral Self, as man. This is a fact at once concrete and uni- 
versal. 

Part Second treats the Virtuous Life, practical ethics as de- 
fined in most works. After some study into the chief classifica- 
tions of Virtues, the psychological is adopted, viz.: virtues of the 
Will, virtues of the Judgment, virtues of Feeling. These virtues 
then list as Courage, Temperance, and Constancy; Wisdom, 
Justness, and Trueness; Kindness, Sympathy, and Benevolence. 
These are separately treated with a fine mingling of breadth and 
regard for concrete life. Of the chapters that follow on Unity 
of Virtue, Duty, Universality of Moral Principles and Casuistry, 
the study of Unity is most weighty. It is of intense interest to 
follow the analysis of Love, Benevolence, Self-Welfare, Justness, 
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and Trueness, and to note the quick decision that Trueness can- 
not be reduced to Benevolence. Just here comes near to being 
the critical spot in the whole volume. And just here the dis- 
cussion limps. The author should have tested his virtues, as he 
tests everything else, in the light of a precise analysis of the 
Moral Self. Exactly here is the key to their ultimate classifica- 
tion and definition. But this the author, with all his splendid 
penetration, fails to see. 

Part Third is a profound and masterly, while at the same 
time open and sensible discussion of The Nature of Right. The 
aim here is to state the ultimate problem of ethics and to describe 
the chief means that are offered for its solution. The problem is 
to state the relation in which man’s moral experience stands to 
Reality. What is the origin, what are the sanctions, what the 
goal of human moral consciousness? In morals what is the 
Ultimate Reality? How does ethics relate to the World- 
Ground? That there is such a Reality, and that there is sucha 
Relation is the undefined but ever present postulate of the entire 
volume. This unifies all the discussion. ‘This is its inner bond. 
This is the real secret of its quite unusual strength. There is 
everywhere in the progress of thought a mighty grip. In par- 
ticular and in the whole there is impressive movement. Author 
and reader continually feel themselves in the sweep of a majestic 


flow of vital thought. The treatment is nothing less than tidal. 


And the ultimate shore, though never designated hitherto, is 
never out of view. That ultimate shore it is the aim of this part 
to define. 

To this end definition and criticism follow, in turn, of Uti- 
litarianism, Legalism, and Idealism in Ethics; then of the cur- 
rently prominent ethical sciences, Economics, Politics, and 
Social Science; then of the relation of Morality and Religion. 
Following these is a chapter, the thought apex of the whole 
book, upon The Ground of Morality and the World-Ground. 
Here the author’s rare discipline in Metaphysics comes in play. 
He draws upon his previous exhaustive studies of Psychology, 
Epistemology, and Reality, holding stoutly to the validity of a 
spiritual Psychology and to the consequent solid worth of the 
Spiritual Human Self as engaged in reflection upon Ultimate 
Truth. 

The author avers that the metaphysics of ethics comprises 
all metaphysics; and that for ethics no rational system can be 
framed without admitting the Divine Being as the Source, the 
Sanctioner and Guarantor of Morality among men. And this 
he affirms to be the valid and needful outcome, not of a “ high 
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and dry” intuition, but of a painstaking and scientific psycho- 
logical and historical inquiry into man’s actual experience as a 
moral being. This final declaration, a declaration for which the 
whole discussion has been leading as by a world-gravitation, 
seems superb. But the fuller definition of this ultimate ground 
produces mixed emotions. On one page the ethics of the de- 
scription of this “ Divine Being”’ is full and pure. But in the 
main and at last its ethics is mixed and incomplete. 

Here comes to view the ultimate antinomy in the book. 
This is the relation of Personality to Development. This rela- 
tion may be stated as that between Good and Evil, or between 
Spirit and Matter. The author finds no anchorage or harbor. 
As the book concludes he leaves his readers still at sea. 
Throughout he has been steering by the light of the human Self, 
set in Social relations, bound by a Moral Ideal. In that Self he 
has seen the reflection of an Absolute Light. Toward that Orb 
he has striven to sail. But after all, his Absolute is only relative ; 
his Perfect is still incomplete. In the ultimate Moral Self one 
must see Development. And this unfolding is along moral lines. 
There is to be an eternal process of Self-realization in ethics. 
Evil is an essential correlate of Good. 

Such is the excellence and such is the issue of a truly magni- 
ficent book. 

A few general comments are due. The method is strong. 
Here lies the secret of the author’s strength. In a single word, 
he builds everything on Psychology. Or in another single 
word, he ventures everything upon the implications of the Moral 
Self. Or to say it again in a word, he pivots everything upon 
Personality. The common thought in these three terms is the 
impregnable citadel of any scheme of ethics that can hope to be 
enduring or pretend to be balanced and true. In this pure and 
simple faith the mold of the author’s thought is surpassingly 
grand. It is both’ shield and sword. And he wields it with 
simply magnificent courage and energy and skill. He avoids 
no foe. He evades no field. And it is a deep relief to watch 
his valiant defense and splendid illustration of the meaning and 
worth of man. 

And every discussion shows exemplary breadth. Just here 
the author is most illuminating. So many moralists lose them- 
selves in the myriad by-ways of this illimitable field. But this 
writer is always well above any petty thought. His analyses are 
past excelling for true discriminating classification. This alone 
makes this volume of superior value. 

Closely akin is the writer’s balance. It is a fine lesson in 
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fairness to follow him through his honest evaluation of any con- 
tention which he is stating only to discard. Too few writers give 
evidence of this essential trait. Error, long-lived, is sure to be 
mixed with truth. This it takes a balanced mind to see. 

The whole is perfectly lucid — marvellously so. One wonders 
what has befallen Dr. Ladd’s pen. But its amazing alteration 
of style is most welcome. In this work both thought and style 
are without any exception clear. This is something for which 
one must give intensest thanks. For here is the professor’s 
culminating study. And among all recent works of which we 
are aware it stands easily and far away the first. It is most 
fortunate that every page in all its progress is plain. 

Its one great fault is its inadequacy at the end, one may better 
say, at the center. Its definition of the World-Ground is neither 
this nor that. Throughout the volume there is continual regard 
to two great entities of human life, the Moral Self and the 
Moral Progress. As the debate culminates one feels that the 
author is really under the dominion of an idea of moral person- 
ality that found its rise nowhere but in Christ’s revelation of the 
eternal love and truth of the Heavenly Father. In this light the 
book is written. But at the last its full guidance is declined. 
And as a result we are given a volume in which a Christian 
author declines to say that in the Christian conception of the 
fellowship of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost the blissful 
achievement of the ethical life has ever yet been complete. 

This leads on to say a final word about two closely connected 
faults in this work of which one must make decisive complaint. 
These are the author’s handling of the two final types of the 
Moral Self, the finite or human, and the ultimate or divine. 
Around these two ideas everything in the book is clearly seen 
to revolve. Here is its central excellence and strength. All 
minor issues are fully and clearly and triumphantly shown to 
be of lesser worth. These two are demonstrated to be supreme. 
But when the discussion of either Self approaches culmination, 
the treatment becomes ambiguous and vague. Witness the 
chapter on the Unity of Virtue in the center of the work; and 
the numerous affirmations concerning the nature of the World- 
Ground in that mighty section near the end. The author does 
not fail to pay admiring deference to the original moral endow- 
ment of man; and to the impregnable moral worth of the absolute 
Reality. But the conception of Growth has also cast its glamour 
over all he sees, and finally colors all the field. 

There is in all the volume an ever augmenting momentum 
towards the assertion of the absoluteness of Right. But in the 
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chapter where the final triumph should be achieved, we face, 
if not a full surrender, then such a parleying with unbelief as 
voids the call for hope and faith of well nigh all its force. 

But the work commands exceeding praise. Not for many a 
weary day have we taken in hand its peer. It is written in full 
review of all earlier thought. It is constructed in the open 
presence of all outstanding modern views. Its outer relations 
are defined by a confessed expert. Its inner unity is simple and 
complete. In a word, it is a digest of ethical thought at once 
learned, thorough, and up to date. As a worthy guide to the 
thought of any earnest inquiring mind, we are strongly inclined 
to say this ample volume is the very best. 

CLARK S. BEARDSLEE. 


A good illustration of the way in which new information can be 
gleaned in an old field by a skilled observer is found in Primitive Semitic 
Religion of Today, by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. During a trip in Palestine Dr. Curtiss observed an 
isolated group of trees on a hilltop, and on inquiring what it was, was told 
that it was a sacred grove. This at once suggested the Old Testament 
“high place,” and led him to institute investigations that resulted in the 
disclosure of many survivals of primitive Semitic faith and practice in 
outlying districts of Syria where the influence of Islam has not been 
strong. For a number of years he has been engaged in studying this 
subject, partly through interviews with missionaries and intelligent 
natives, but chiefly through extended personal inquiry and tours in all 
parts of Syria, frequenthy at considerable personal risk. The result is an 
exceedingly interesting volume on the religious folk-lore of Syria, that 
throws much light on primitive Semitic religion in general, and on the 
doctrines and institutions of the Old Testament in particular. 

After a brief account of his travels and of the methods by which he 
discovered his facts, the author discusses the sources of our knowledge of 
primitive Semitic religion. He rejects the historical method as of little 
value even in the case of records of such high antiquity as the Babylonian, 
because of the destructive influence of civilization upon primitive institu- 
tions; and he concludes that in the study of survivals among the 
Bedawin and among the unsophisticated peasantry of Syria we find the 
only safe source of information in regard to Semitic origins. Un- 
questionably folk-lore has much to teach in regard to primitive religion, 
but it is surely an exaggeration to regard it as the only valid method of 
research. Every method has its dangers and its defects, and the only 
safe thing for the man of science is to use all the methods, historical, 
comparative, philological, ethnological,and archeological, for the solution 
of his problem. As a matter of fact, Dr. Curtiss himself constantly uses 
the other methods of research as means of determining which of the 
elements of popular belief of today are to be regarded as primitive. 
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Chapter VI discusses ‘“* Conceptions of God,” and reaches the con- 
clusion that the modern Semites, when they are slightly influenced by 
Islam, conceive of God as similar to an earthly sheikh only more powerful 
Moral traits are inconspicuous in his character. He is jealous of human 
peace and happiness, and must be bribed with gifts in order to avert his 
wrath. In Chapter VII the author shows that the Welis, or local Mo- 
hammedan and Christian saints of Syria, are the modern representatives 
of the ancient Baalim. They are regarded with more fear and reverence 
than Allah, and are practically the only objects of worship of the igno- 
rant classes. They are identified with rocks, trees, streams, springs, and 
caves in precisely the same way as the ancient Baalim, and are wor- 
shiped with the ancient forms, in spite of the fact that this is all con- 
trary to the teaching of Islam. Chapter VIII, on “ Deified Men,” 
gives much interesting information in regard to the religious beliefs of 
the Nusairiyeh, Druses, and Babites, but throws little light upon primitive 
Semitic institutions. Chapter IX, on “ The Physical Relation of Man to 
God,” contains many curious illustrations of survivals of belief in a 
physical kinship between gods and men. Chapter X, on the “ Moral Re- 
lation of Man to God,” shows that for the ignorant modern Semite there 
is no idea of abstract right, but that holiness is determined by the arbitrary 
will of God, and sin is merely that which brings misfortune. Chapter 
XI on ‘** The High Places and Sacred Shrines ” shows that the shrines of 
modern Syria are the lineal descendants of the high places of the ancient 
Canaanites and of the Hebrews, which, according to Jeremiah, were 
situated “‘on every high hill and under every green tree.’’ Chapter XII ex- 
hibits the fact that there are hereditary priesthoods that serve as custodians 
of all these shrines, and that they receive as perquisites from the 
worshipers substantially the same gifts and portions of the animals 
sacrificed as were presented to the priests in the old Israelitish sanctuaries. 
Chapter XII shows that vows are made to the saints at the local 
sanctuaries for recovery from disease, for obtaining children, and for 
other good things of life, and that annual festivals are celebrated that 
partake of all the characteristics of primitive Semitic religion. 

Chapters XIV — XVIII discuss the question of sacrifice. Although 
contrary to the teaching of Islam, sacrifices are offered to the Welis at all 
the local sanctuaries of Syria, blood is poured out, is sprinkled, and is put 
on the door posts and lintels. Dr, Curtiss has made a specially careful 
investigation of this subject, and has come to the conclusion that the idea 
of propitiation is fundamental in sacrifice, not the idea of a meal as is now 
generally supposed. The bursting forth of blood he finds to be the im- 
portant thing, and the meal only a way of disposing of the dead body most 
economically. He makes it clear that communion is not the primitive 
Semitic conception, but he does not succeed in disproving the view that 
the blood is itself a food offering. In view of the facts of comparative re- 
ligion and of the old Hebrew name, lehem ha’elohim, “ food of God,” 
for sacrifice, it will be hard to overthrow the generally received opinion 
that sacrifice was originally a gift of food to a divinity. (Revell, pp. 288. 
$2 net.) L.. BF 
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Lessons in Old Testament History, by Dr. A. S. Aglen, an English 
clergyman and teacher, is a product of the English school system. It isa 
work intended for schools where the Old Testament is a part of the 
curriculum, and aims at being a text-book of Old Testament history to 
be used preferably along with the Bible text. The author writes from 
the standpoint of one who accepts the main positions of the modern 
criticism, but he often appears to shrink from stating clearly the 
conclusions of criticism, and leaves the reader with a somewhat misty 
view of the value of the Old Testament record, especially at those points 
most affected by criticism. The book does not present anything of ex- 
ceptional value, and, in our judgment, even fails to give a satisfactory ex- 
hibition of the course of Hebrew history. At the same time, as a 
historical commentary on the Old Testament narrative it contains much 
that is useful and suggestive. (Longmans, pp. xii, 456. $1.50.) E. E. N. 


Religions of Bible Lands, by Professor D. S. Margoliouth of Oxford 
University, is a useful little primer of comparative religion in the 
series entitled “Christian Study Manuals,” that is edited by the Rev. R. E. 
Welsh. By Bible lands the author means lands in which the Hebrews 
dwelt, or under whose influence they came. Accordingly the three main 
divisions of his discussion are: Semitic Religions, the Religion of Egypt, 
and the Religion of Persia. Babylonia and Assyria he excludes from the 
investigation with the remark: ‘ The title Bible Land seems scarcely 
appropriate to a country in which the greater part of the Israelitish race 
disappeared from history, and which the restored community abandoned, 
taking with them no feeling but abhorrence.” As a matter of fact, there 
was no country that exerted so profound an influence upon the thought 
and religion of the Hebrews as Babylonia, witness the primeval traditions 
and the forms of the Levitical ritual. If Egypt and Persia are to be 
reckoned as Bible lands, much more should Babylonia be included. 

Professor Margoliouth recognizes rightly that the later theological sys- 
tems of religions give no idea of their primitive character, and that the 
proper way of ascertaining beginnings is to study institutions, which retain 
their original forms and names down to late times. Applying this method 
to Semitic religions, he discusses successively the sources of knowledge, 
polytheism, names of the gods, mixture of gods, character of gods, resi- 
dences of the gods, gifts to the gods, servants of the gods, food of the 
gods, sympathy, entertainment, prophecy, cosmogony, morals, future life. 
Under the head of the religion of Egypt he considers the sources, the 
mummy, animal worship, gods of Egypt, the sun god, other deities, festi- 
vals, sacred books, and mysticism. In the religion of Persia he speaks of 
Zoroaster, sacred books, the tower of silence, clean and unclean, the wor- 
ship of fire, dualism, vestiges of polytheism, religious operations, theory 
of a future state, cosmogony, spirit of Mazdeism. The work is based 
throughout on the latest and best sources, and in the discussion of the 
Semitic religions in particular shows original knowledge of the monu- 
ments and of Arabic literature.. It may be recommended as an accurate 
and interesting popular presentation of the main features of three great 
religions that have leit their impress upon the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. (Armstrong, pp. vi, 132. 60 cts.) L. B. P. 
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Principal C. M. Douglas of Glasgow is no friend of the Higher 
Criticism and the results, reached by those who use its methods. In 
Samuel and His Age he enters a protest against the now widely accepted 
view that I Samuel is essentially a compilation based on several sources 
of different age and historical character. He sees no reason why 
Samuel himself may not have been the author even as far as Chapter 24, 
v. 22. To defend this position is one main purpose of the author, though 
he holds it well under the control of the more general historical object 
implied in the title. Would that we could say that Dr. Douglas has 
succeeded, for we are at one with him in the conviction that there has 
been altogether too much of mere conjecture and fancy in the criticism 
of the Samuel books. But it will require a treatment different from 
that proposed by Dr. Douglas to remedy the difficulty. He seems blind 
to some most patent facts, others he attempts to explain by suppositions, 
which are really fatal to his own position. To construct from I Samuel 
a representation of that important period in Israel’s history one must 
allow the evidence to speak for itself. This Dr. Douglas has not done. 
The result is that he has given us a picture untrue to nature and very 
disproportionate. The ‘false extremes” of criticism must be met by 
another method than that followed in this book. We say this with regret, 
for with many of the author’s positions we are in sympathy. (E. & J. B. 
Young, pp. xvi, 276. $2.50.) E. EON: 


The phenomena connected with prophecy are without doubt of highest 
importance to the student of scripture, and any serious attempt to elu- 
cidate them is to be heartily welcomed. In prophecy we have the heart 
of the Old Testament revelation and the themes of prophecy are the 
great themes of the revelation in Christ. For such reasons a work with 
the title Zhe Grammar of Prophecy attracts attention, and one comes 
to it with the hope of finding in it something which will be of service to the 
student of the prophetic writings. But what is the result? Instead ofa 
careful investigation of elemental facts, with an induction therefrom 
of the fundamental principles of prophecy, we get as the Grammar of 
Prophecy a one-sided deductive study of the meaning of a number of terms 
current in prophetic literature. Dr. Girdlestone, the author, is wel! 
known as a champion of old-fashioned views and methods, but he has not 
helped his cause by this book. Perhaps his most serious blunder is his 
limitation of prophecy to prediction. He admits, to be sure, in one place 
that prophecy is more than prediction, but in his discussions he treats it 
as consisting in prediction alone. He should have entitled his work 
The Predictive Element of Prophecy. Such a subject would almost ne- 
cessitate a study of prediction in the light of the larger subject, prophecy. 
The grammar of prophecy in the larger sense must come before and de- 
termine the grammar of prophecy in the narrower sense of prediction. 
The failure to do this is the summa culpa of Dr. Girdlestone’s book. It 
vitiates all the processes of reasoning by which he arrives at his conclu- 
sions. Think of a grammar of prophecy which does not once bring out 


clearly the great insistence on righteousness which is such a fundamental 
element in the prophetic utterances! Without grasping the greater ele- 
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ments of prophetic teaching how is one to understand obscure details? 
A grammar of prophecy is a desideratum, but it must be written from a 
different point of view from that occupied by the author of this book. 
(E. & J. B. Young, pp. xiii, 192. $2.50.) E: E. WN. 


Broader Bible Study is the somewhat misleading title of a little book by 
Rev. Alexander Patterson, presumably of Chicago. The author tells us 
in his preface that he has aimed “to present the Bible in the light of 
modern discoveries of science and history,” but one would never suspect 
such a purpose in perusing the book. Surely one who sets down the 
date of the deluge as B.C. 2349, and in addition tells us that it began on 
November 8th, and that Noah entered the Ark November Ist, gets his 
information elsewhere than from modern discovery. Noah also came out 
of the Ark on November Ist, just at ‘the season for cultivation of the 
land.” The purpose of the author is praiseworthy, but his work is full 
of inaccuracies, of false premises and conclusions set forth with the utmost 
assurance. This first volume covers the Pentateuch. Before he follows 
it with a second may the author learn what historical evidence means. 
(Jacobs & Co., pp. 236. 75 cts. net.) E. E. N. 


The Newberry Library of Chicago possesses a finely executed MS. 
of the Gospels dating from the twelfth century. Dr. Edgar J. Good- 
speed of the University of Chicago has placed students of the text of the 
New Testament under obligations by the publication of a careful colla- 
tion of the text of this MS. under the title, The Newberry Gospels, one of 
a series of historical and linguistic studies now being issued by the 
University of Chicago Press. Dr. Goodspeed’s collation shows that the 
Newberry MS. presents a distinctively Syrian text, which, of course, 
means that it is not of special importance for purposes of textual 
criticism. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 29. 25 cts.) 

E. E. N. 


The time of light and picturesque writing in Old Testament study 
has evidently come. The fathers were solid, but they were certainly 
dull; they could not compete with the newspaper or the ten-cent 
magazine. What was the odds if their words were carefully weighed 
and they never twisted their idea to turn their phrase? They did not 
read like a novel, and so the novel-reading public passed them by. 
Fullness and balance of statement, sobriety in expression, caution in 
conclusion, — all these things seem to be drifting more and more into 
the background. The great masters, it is true, still cling to them; but 
the haunters of the market-place and the feelers of the popular pulse 
have, to all appearance, now fairly decided that it is seasoning which 
makes a book sell and that books are made to: be sold. The Well- 
hausens and Smiths who, by grace of genius, can be both solid and 
readable are too few to enter the reckoning. 

But perhaps even little books and smart phrases may have a place 
of their own in the popularizing of great subjects. Professor Archi- 
bald Duff’s volume in Craig’s “ Semitic Series,” The Theology and Ethics 
of the Hebrews, is undoubtedly lively reading. Its author writes a dash- 
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ing style, a little slipshod occasionally and suggestive of phrases struck 
out in talk, but never dull, never long-winded, and when the point is 
made it is dropped. In part, the book gives the impression of a skele- 
ton outline, dotted with picturesque paragraphs. As for Prof. Duff's 
ideas and attitudes in history, theology, and ethics, those are another 
matter. He is of the most modern school, but with curious lapses, 
He has no doubt, apparently, that Dagon was a fish-god, and he has 
no use, apparently, for the newly discovered Musri. There are many 
other points in which he diverges from current critical views, and such 
independence is to his credit. But throughout, he is a critic of the 
type which builds ingenious speculations into narrative form and calls 
it history. To say flatly, ‘* We do not know,” is apparently impossible. 
In the place of that is put a ‘“ probably,” ‘‘it would seem,” or some such 
phrase. This was not the temper of the older critics, but has grown, to 
all appearance, from the demand for positive, concrete results which 
the people at large can grasp. So paragraphs in this book read, with a 
difference, as though they had dropped from ‘“ The Pillar of Fire” of 
youthful memory. But, for all this, his book should be read and read 
carefully. If much in it will repel, there is much, too, in it which will 
suggest. Only the reader must see to it that he try all things and do 
not take brilliancy of statement for self-evident proof. (Scribner, pp. 
XViii, 304. $1.25.) ‘ D. Bae 


In The Evolution of the English Bible, H. W. Hoare has attempted 
“so to bring the history of the versions into relation with the main 
current of events as to associate the story of the national Bible with the 
story of the national life.’ He has succeeded well in the attempt. It 
is not a critical study of the different versions, but the story of the lives 
of the men prominent in producing the different versions and an account 
of the times in which they lived. Our author shows himself familiar 
with English Church history, and in this book gives us in an interest- 
ing way many of the most important facts in the periods under considera- 
tion. Beginning with the translation of fragments in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, the account takes us down to the most recent revision. Any 
one reading this book will appreciate more fully our English Bible and 
gain as well a knowledge of many important facts in the history of the 
Church. Several typographical errors are noted (pp. 194, 230, 234), and 
the date of the Peasants’ War in Germany in the chronological table 
is incorrect. But these are minor errors in a book of much value. It 
is enriched with portraits of the more prominent translators, and con- 
tains specimen pages from old Bibles. It is a valuable work for Bible 
students generally. (Dutton, pp. xxxi, 336. $2.50 net.) Cc. M. G. 


The books published in the “ Story of the Nations” series are de- 
signed for popular use. The object of the series as announced in the 


general preface is “to enter into the real life of the people and bring 
them before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and struggled; 
as they studied and wrote, as they amused themselves.” This is a very 
worthy object, but unfortunately the different writers in this series do 
not ali carry out this plan as well as they might. The book now before 
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us, Mediaeval Rome, by Wm. Miller, is an example of this. It tells us 
very little of the actual life, labor, and amusement of the people, nor 
does it show us the part which the people had in their own government. 
A study of Rodocanachi’s recent work on the institutions of mediaeval 
Rome would have given Mr. Miller abundant material for some very 
interesting chapters. Aside from this lack the work is one of the most 
valuable of the series. A short and readable history was certainly 
needed in English. This is clear, concise, accurate, and as far as it 
goes, satisfactory. It makes no pretense to originality, but is based on 
the works of Gregorovius and Von Reumont. (Putnam, pp. 366. $1.35 
net.) Ci Ma. 


It is rather curious that hitherto there has not been any satisfactory 
handbook upon the more striking ecclesiastical buildings of Scotland. 
To supply this lack Mr. M. E. Leicester Addis has prepared a mono- 
graph on The Cathedrals and Abbeys of Presbyterian Scotland, containing 
notices of the cathedrals of Iona (including St. Oran’s Chapel), Glas- 
gow, Brichin, Old Aberdeen, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Edinburgh (St. Giles), 
and Kirkwall, as well as of the abbeys of Dunfermline and Paisley. The 
author’s aim in each case is not so much to analyze the architecture of 
these venerable buildings as to present an orderly account of the eccle- 
siastical and personal history connected with each. He shows himself 
to be thoroughly at home in the subject, deeply stirred by noble senti- 
ment and sustained enthusiasm, controlled by a spirit of discrimina- 
tion and fairness, and able to set forth the results of his studies with 
no little charm and grace. The book opens up many a striking vista 
of reflection in its tributes to the zeal and goodness of the saints of 
Britain’s early Christianity and in its survey of how the leaven of faith 
spread from point to point in the wild hills of Scotland. There are over 
twenty-five excellent illustrations of both exteriors and interiors, re- 
produced from photographs, and a brief but valuable list of authorities. 
(Westminster Press, 1901, pp. 175. $2.50.) W. S. P. 


The fascination which John Henry Newman exercised over his con- 
temporaries is one of the curiosities of recent ecclesiastical history in 
England. Tribute after tribute has appeared at intervals, the latest 
being Dr. Alexander Whyte’s Newsman —an Appreciation. This is made 
up of two fairly long lectures, followed by over thirty brief extracts from 
Newman’s works, which the title-page tells us are “the choicest pas- 
sages of his writings.” At the outset we are warned that the book is 
neither ‘‘a biography” nor ‘a censure,’ but “a valuation and a 
eulogium,” ‘‘an acknowledgment and a tribute.” Yet, since the lec- 
tures were ‘“ prepared for those who know Newman’s name only,” and 
who ought to know more, we are not surprised that a very fair outline 
account is given of his whole life, divided into its natural periods, and 
an enthusiastic summary of his manifold writings. What is rather 
astonishing, however, is the amount of sturdy “censure” that is in- 
cluded, not because it is not deserved, but because the author con- 
stantly professes to be an ardent admirer rather than a critic. Indeed, 
the book is intensely subjective, revealing the personal bewilderment 
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of one whose affection and reverence have been instinctively aroused, 
but whose judgment and moral sense draw back from Newman’s in- 
sincerity, casuistry, evangelical shallowness, theological and critical 
ignorance, and spiritual profitlessness. As a revelation of how paradoxi- 
cal Newman’s influence was the book is therefore most valuable, and 
as a rapid critique of the whole Tractarian Movement whereof New- 
man was easily the prime director. 

The author constantly adverts to the strange charm of Newman’s 
style as a writer and the beauty of his thoughts. The extracts from 
his writings that are given, however, hardly justify these claims. They 
are on the whole rather dry and even barren — certainly not what might 
have been selected to show the famous preacher of St. Mary’s at his 
best. They treat largely of dogmatic themes, and contain little of that 
analysis of personal motives and desires which was surely one of his 
most striking methods. 

At the end we have a few letters from Cardinal Newman to the au- 
thor not before published, one of the latest being reproduced in fac- 
simile. (Longmans, pp. 256. $1.10 net.) 


To any one who wishes to keep abreast of the movement of thought 
in the Church of England the Report of the Fulham Conference, held in 
London last December and January, is of great value. The theme of the 
Conference was * Confession and Absolution,” and the report is admirably 
edited by Dr. Wace. One sees here with great distinctness the currents 
of thought in the English establishment, and it would be difficult  else- 
where to find the whole subject more clearly presented. The conclu- 
sions reached can be best expressed in the words of the chairman of the 
Conference, Dr. Wace. Respecting confession it was “agreed that the 
words ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit,’ etc., are not to be regarded as ad- 
dressed only to the Apostles or the clergy, but as a commission to the 
whole Church, and as conveying a summary of the message with which 
it is charged; . . . that the discipline of private confession and absolution 
cannot be shown to have existed for some centuries after the foundation 
of the Church; ... that the formula of ordination in the Ordinal could 
not be regarded as itself inculcating the duty of private Confession and 
Absolution, ... and that the other formularies permitted such Con- 
fession and Absolution in certain circumstances; but the Conference 
were not agreed as to the extent to which they encouraged it. On the 
practical question there was a deep divergence of opinion in the Con- 
ference.” (Longmans, pp. x, 112. $1 net.) A. TeGi 


How much do the members of our Young People’s Societies know 
about the history of their own denomination? Certainly not all that 
they should. In all our leading denominations there is much of the 
history which is inspiring, and the members of the churches would be 
better Christians and more faithful to their own denominations if.they 
knew more about it. With this thought in mind Dr. Good has prepared 
his Historical Handbook of the Reformed Churches in the United States. 
In the preface he remarks truly: ‘ We need a revival of our historic con- 
sciousness. If we would make our people faithful to our Church, they 
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must know her history.” This little book is admirably fitted for its 
work. It gives the main points in the history of the Reformed Church 
in Europe and America in a way that is sure to interest and arouse a 
desire for a more thorough knowledge. At the end of the book are 
one hundred questions on the text, so that it may be easily used for 
class work. Other denominations might profit by this idea. (Heidel- 
berg Press, pp. 95. 50 cts.) Cc. M. G. 


The American Baptist Year Book presents in an effective way the 
ecclesiastical and educational work of this great denomination. Its ex- 
hibition of the organization of the work of the denomination is es- 
pecially full, both as respects the national and the state work. The 
book is somehow pervaded by the consciousness of a powerful and 
aggressive life. The insertion of all ministers in the United States in 
a single index, classified according to the states where they are located, 
must, it would appear, prove inadequate to the demand naturally put 
upon the index of such a publication. (Am. Baptist Publ. Soc., pp. 224. 
25 cts., paper.) 


William Carey’s volume entitled Adventures in Tibet is a most useful 
addition to missionary literature. It grew out of the author’s visit in 
1899 to the borders of the mysterious country and of his curiosity to 
know more of it. His studies were presently stimulated by his receiving 
the diary kept by Miss Annie R. Taylor on her unique dash into the 
heart of Tibet in the winter of 1892-93. This journey and its record were 
so picturesque that he felt that the diary should be published forthwith. 
To make it intelligible, however, he realized that some general account 
should be supplied of what is now known of Tibet and the Tibetans, to- 
gether with an explanation of the circumstances and motives of Miss 
Taylor’s exploit. The present volume, then, consists of two parts, 
the first of which contains a very valuable series of statements about the 
land, its people, their customs, their religion, etc., while the second is a 
fairly complete transcription of the famous diary. We confess that the 
diary is disappointing in itself, except as suggesting how daring and 
even Quixotic the journey was. We fail to find in it a clear indication 
of the use of the effort or of its practical result. But Mr. Carey’s chap- 
ters are brimming with interest, and his enthusiasm is contagious. The 
book contains many illustrations of varying importance, and a useful 
list of books and other sources of information. The type and paper are 
excellent, but the binding is poor. (United Soc. of Christian Endeavor, 
pp. 285. $1.50 net.) W. S. P. 


Mosaics from India, by Margaret B. Denning, is a collection of ad- 
dresses and articles, part of which have already appeared in the 
Chautauquan, the Missionary Review of the World, and other magazines. 
The subjects range over the whole field of Indian society, government, 
and missionary activity, a considerable proportion dealing with the condi- 
tion of women in India. The essays are interestingly written, with a 
wealth of illustration drawn from personal experience, a good style, and a 
sound judgment. The collection makes a readable and instructive book 
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that will appeal to students of Indian missions, and that deserves a place 
in every Sunday-school library. The numerous excellent illustrations add 
much to the attractiveness of the volume. (Revell, pp. 296. $1.25.) 

L. P.o8: 


Ten Years in Burma, by Julius Smith, a missionary of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is partly an account of personal experiences 
during ten years of missionary service, and partly a series of sketches of 
the country, its inhabitants, and its religion. A history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Burma during the twenty-one years of its exist- 
ence is also given. Mr. Smith shows himself a careful student and a 
close observer, and his book is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
missions in Burma. The typographical makeup is admirable, and the 
illustrations are well executed. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 326. $1 net.) 

1M a 


Everything that Professor J. Mark Baldwin writes is worth reading, 
and most of it is worth reading twice. We are, therefore, especially glad 
that he has collected various essays and addresses, mostly already 
published, and issued them in a volume of Fragments in Philosophy and 
Science. The book comprises papers philosophical and historical and 
critical, as well as others in the realm of experimental psychology. One 
gets thus a general view of the author’s philosophical position which it is 
not so easy to acquire from the reading of single volumes specializing 
in one direction. As a whole these papers fairly convey the philo- 
sophical impression which the author desires them to present when in 
the prefatory note he says: ‘* My best thought of nature, my type of 
philosophy, is an idealism which finds that the universe of science is, 
when all is said, a cosmos which is not only true, but also beautiful, and 
in some sense true. Science tells us what is true. . . . Philosophy then 
enters her question: How can such truth be also good, beautiful, livable 
—or none of these? While others say other things, and many others 
many other things, I say — using the liberty of this preface — it is true 
and good because it is beautiful.” The titles of some of the longer papers 
will indicate the range of the book: Recent Discussion of Materialism, 
Psychology Past and Present (an elaborate presentation with biblio- 
graphical references), The Origin of Emotional Expression, the Psy- 
chology of Religion. There are in all twenty-one chapters in the book. 
(Scribner, pp. xii, 389. $2.50 net.) Ac) TanGe 


Christian Science professes to be a universal philosophy, and as such 
it has a right to serious philosophical consideration. This is what Pro- 
fessor Herbert E. Cushman of Tufts College has tried to give it in a 
lecture delivered before the College Club at Boston, and published under 
the title of The Truth in Christian Science. He sees in Christian Science 
two reactionary tendencies at work,—an individualism and a practical 
idealism. As over against a rigid ecclesiasticism he discerns in it a 
healthy individualism. In its philosophy he sees an idealistic mysticism. 
In its healing efficiencies he discerns the power of suggestion as the 
force at work, which it shares with various other genuinely scientific 
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and pseudo-scientific “isms.” The main criticisms he urges are its 
mistaken conception that both in medical and philosophical science it has 
got hold of something new, and that in its mysticism, through igno- 
rance of philosophic history, it fails to carry out its principles to the end. 
The book will do much in leading to a clearer understanding of a 
remarkable religious phenomenon of our age. It is quite time that 
the effort was made to understand as well as criticise this movement. We 
would in minor points dissent from both the author’s presuppositions and 
his logic; but on the whole his analysis is sound and altogether worth 
careful consideration. (James H. West Co., pp. 64. 60 cts.) 
AOE CS 


Two more “ Little Books on Doctrine ” have come to the reviewers’ 
table. One contains two public addresses by Bishops Merrill and War- 
ren of the M. E. Church, the other is by Professor Townsend of the 
Divinity School of Boston University. The first is called Discourses on 
Miracles (a title reminiscent of Woolston’s work of deistical fame). 
Both addresses are strong, positive, and outspoken, as one would expect 
from their source and occasion: Bishop Merrill accents the accepta- 
bility of the idea, and the credibility of the fact, of miracle on the pre- 
supposition of the reality of a personal God, and says some excellent 
things on the bearing of temperament on belief and the contradiction in- 
volved in the idea that an authority in the natural is the authority respect- 
ing the supernatural. Bishop Warren dwells especially on the attestatory 
significance of miracles, and their necessity as signs. Both conclude 
by emphasizing the meaning of the miraculous in regenerate experience. 
We cannot help feeling that both speakers are much more at home in 
the mood of thought current twenty-five years ago than in that now pre- 
valent. 

Professor Townsend writes on Satan and Demons, and we commend 
his book to a careful perusal. This is not because we expect the reader 
will assent entirely either to the author’s attitude toward the Bible, e. g., 
in respect to the book of Job, or to his speculative elaborations of 
doctrine; but because he makes an earnest effort to show that the 
Bible distinctly asserts the existence of Satan and demons, and sug- 
gests something at least as to their history, and much more as to their 
character; that physical nature gives many analogies, as in evil bacilli, 
of the positive working of malevolent efficiencies; that human nature, 
from the widespread and persistent belief in powers of evil as well as 
from the consciousness of individuals, indicates the scientific conclusion 
to the reality of such existences. The specific relation of Christ and God 
himself to demonism is worked out, and suggestive analogies are drawn 
from the realm of physical pathology as to the methods which both 
scripture and experience indicate as effective to secure immunity from the 
destructive power of demoniac activity. It is quite easy to turn from 
the whole topic and say “we don’t believe in such things now.” The 
trend of much modern thought is to stand beside Huxley as he dis- 
courses on the Gadarene swine, and say offhand that the narrative must 
be unhistoric because otherwise it involves Jesus in an absurd concep- 


tion as to powers of evil. But the real question is not what we are now 
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in the habit of believing, but what beliefs most rationally explain 
phenomena. Now there seems to be no question but that the oscilla- 
tion of thought vibration will soon bring again to the fore the theme 
of this book. The great movements in sociological, pedagogical, and 
ethical study are thrusting forward the problem of sin with its tre- 
mendous power for psychical and physical corruption. This must be 
explained. There are three theories of it: one which denies its reality 
by translating it into evolving righteousness, one which attributes to 
human nature an unutterable and ineradicable depravity, and one which 
seeks a cause in a hierarchy of evil. As over against both natural- 
istic optimism and pessimism the last view has much to be said in its 
favor. That Dr. Townsend has said this in its fullness, or in the best 
possible way, is not asserted; but what he does say opens a vein of 
thought that deserves careful pondering. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 131. 
25 cts. each.) AL EG 


Since the issue of the May number of the REcorD we have learned 
that ‘The Immortal Life,” by L. Q. Curtis, which we announced as 
privately printed, can be had of Putnams, New York. Price $1.50. 


The Moral Law, by Dr. E. T. Hamilton, is, among books on ethics 
of the traditional type, a work of first-rate excellence. The method aims 
to emphasize analysis and induction, and to correlate the study carefully 
with psychology. Maturity of thought marks every paragraph. The dis- 
cussion follows the customary program. The chief value of the study lies 
in its most excellent critique of the great historic theories. And here the 
prime feature is the classification. In this extremely troublesome task 
this author shows himself a master. He is entirely original, searching 
and immediately luminous.. Scarcely any review of theories of which we 
are aware is more readily helpful. 

The author will, doubtless, deem his classification of virtues likewise 
a masterpiece. But it fails where all fail. It is abstract, theoretic. It 
does not, as a classification, root in man. When Christ would teach 
humility he set in the midst a little child, not an abstraction. When 
will moralists, in this primary duty of seeking for the ultimate tactics 
of the ethical life, concentrate their study upon a man! This author lands 
us in the following clumsy order: Moral Goodness, Moral Esteem, 
Regulative Righteousness, Causative Righteousness. These are the four 
grand divisions of the Moral Law. It isa pity if that cannot be improved. 

A third and characteristic section of the work is its study of motives. 
Here the author shows himself at once at his best and at his worst. 
The analysis is fine and clear; but it is minute and labored in the ex- 
treme. But, as a whole, the volume is a noble and dignified contribu- 
tion. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. x, 464. $1.60.) C75) .8: 


Systems of Ethics is an inadequate title of an incompetent book by 
Prof. Schuyler. The contents are the outpourings of a set of undigested 
note-books, This is unmistakable in the third section of the work. Here 
are 244 pages of History containing just what one would put down in 
pencil during a first reading of the multitudinous treatises of this science. 
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The writer takes pains to say that “ whenever practicable ” the historical 
matter has been drawn from original sources. We are not inclined to 
doubt his word. But why print it all in a book? The repetitions are 
endless; there is no evidence of mastery or of effort after mastery; there 
is no sign of any design. Surely the publication of such a promiscuous 
mass of wayside comments without any editing, and that by the living 
author himself, is without excuse. Two other parts complete the book, 
one on Theoretical Ethics, and one on Practical Ethics. Here also 
everything is palpably undigested. We say it most soberly. No 
thoughtful man can read the book with patience. Its paragraphs and 
pages and chapters are a profusion of the shallow, the inexact, the com- 
monplace. Read this: “ Classification of the Altruistic Virtues.— The 
altrustic virtues may be divided into sympathy, justice, and benevolence. 
Under justice may be grouped gratitude, honesty, veracity; and under 
benevolence, pity, compassion, mercy, charity; the domestic affections 
relate both to justice and to benvolence; so do the patriotic sentiments. 
Suavity, courtesy, politeness, are primarily matters of etiquette, with a 
secondary relation to morals.” Read it again. It is an honest sample 
of the book. (Jennings & Pye, pp. 464. $1.50.) e& Ss f 


The Formation of Christian Character, by Dr. W. S. Bruce, is a volume 
that has far more bulk than weight. It aims to be a contribution to in- 
dividual ethics, the author proposing to follow it with another volume 
upon the ethics of society and the industrial order. The writer aspires 
to vindicate the right of Christian ethics to dominate the realm of morals. 
To do this emphasis is laid upon the separate value, but full kinship, 
of the two words Christian and Character. This effort is shown to have 
been but very meagerly made hitherto. The volume handles in a very 
loose, discursive way the genesis, progress, culture, qualities, and power 
of the Christian character. The contents are all correct enough. But 
there is nowhere any grip. The writer has written long before he was 
ready. To write in exposition of ethics efficiently is a late and ripe 
achievement. No task makes more severe or imperative exactions. For 
one thing, the old commonplaces have long since become too flat. For 
another thing, full mastery will show simplicity. The science will, doubt- 
less, be seen to be profound—none more so. But its substance will 
surely fall in meager ‘outlines, and its principles will be few. Of one 
thing we are convinced: the caliber of this book and the caliber of its 
theme are far from equal. An echo and a novice have essayed what none 
but a truly creative soul can ever bring to pass. A book revealing the 
lordly wealth and strength that Christian ethics contain is something 
most fervently to be desired. But it by no means follows that everyone 
should write a book. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 369. $1.75.) 

€. Ss Be 


It is a pleasure to receive from the pen of Dr. R. F. Horton a brief 
pamphlet upon the Birthright Membership of Believers’ Infants in the New 
Testament Church. It can be read easily in fifteen minutes. It can be 
understood instantly. It states the main facts of history pertinent to the 
theme. It names the chief objections to infant baptism. It suggests 
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its chief supports. Withal the essay is, while free from controversial 
heat, throughout warm and earnest in its tone. Let the pastor who 
wishes to give attention to this rising theme procure for himself the 
volume by Dr. Firey noticed in the last RecorD; and distribute among 
his people this short essay by Dr. Horton. (Presbyterian Board of Pub., 
Pp: 32: -O:cts:) C./Si re 


Among the many books upon The Holy Spirit a small fervent volume 
by Rev. J. E. Tuttle, entitled The Gift of Power, deserves a high place. 
Written without any pretense of elaborateness, it is direct, balanced, and 
urgent. The breath of the Spirit moves upon its leaves. It speaks in 
turn of The Spirit and the Apostles, The Spirit and Jesus, The Spirit 
and the Christian, and The Spirit Given, with a Foreword, and a Last 
Word. All is excellent. It is a comfort to find evidence of a true sense 
of the deep meaning of the Saviour’s Messiahship. (Westminster Press, 
pp: 60;. 25. cts:) C'S aa 


Hinds’ American Communities has been a familiar reference book to 
students of sociology since 1878. It is now revised by the author and 
brought to date, and includes not only the strictly communistic, but the 
semicommunistic and many cooperative societies. It is a valuable 
account of the experiments which have been or are now being tried by 
men who believe in communism or codperation as the ultimate basis 
of human society. Mr. Hinds takes a sympathetic view of these various 
movements, much more sympathetic toward some of them, the Oneida 
Community for example, than the majority of his readers will be willing 
to take. His investigations make him believe that “all paths of human 
progress, all material, social, moral, intellectual, and spiritual improve- 
ment lead to communism as the final goal.’”’ The work is carefully done 
and should be in the hands of all social students. 

Such a book has a scientific value. Many of the communistic ex- 
periments here described only arouse our disgust or amusement and 
enforce the truth that if you expect to get people to believe a delusion, 
the bigger the delusion the more people there are ready to follow it; 
but on the other hand some are trying experiments for social better- 
ment and are meeting with a reasonable degree of success, like the 
Amana Community, with its fifty-nine years of prosperity and its present 
membership of seventeen hundred, or the American Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, which interests us by the breadth of its plans and by the character 
of its leadership. Instead of the usual religious or social enthusiast we 
have as the leader of this movement a practical, successful business man, 
the head of the largest department store in Maine. Their plan is to 
form a trust for the people and by the people, which shall ultimately 
produce every conceivable thing that the co-workers may desire to 
consume. The communities have their pathetic side. Many of them 
are made up of simple minded, enthusiastic, religious people. They 
read the Sermon on the Mount and feel that somehow present day com- 
petitive life does not lead to human brotherhood, and think that by hav- 
ing all things in common brotherhood will be established. With great 
labor and sacrifice the attempt is made, succeeds for a little while, then 
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fails, for one reason or another, and the property has to be divided if 
there is anything left to divide. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co., pp. 433. $1.) 
Cc. M. G. 


Anything which comes from Dr. Washington Gladden is welcomed by 
a large class of readers. Few men have placed so many people under 
obligation for service in applied Christian ethics as the author of this 
volume of lectures on Social Salvation. They have just been delivered 
at Yale Divinity School, and are of great value. Dr. Gladden has the 
ability to put into popular form the results of more scholarly investiga- 
tion. He knows how not to cumber his pages with details interesting to 
himself but not vital to his hearer. Statistics he uses sparingly, and 
historic backgrounds are kept in the rear. For scientific study, there- 
fore, his lectures need the supplement of the books to which he refers 
in the appendix, but for popular effect and clear indication of principles 
the text of his lectures is admirable. Dr. Gladden has been of great 
value in the churches by the conservative wisdom he shows in most of 
his judgments of social problems. He has not been a mere arraigner 
of the Church in its defects, but a conservative helper of Christian 
people in doing possible things. It is easy to attack the Christian con- 
science; it is hard to instruct it wisely. This Dr. Gladden has been try- 
ing to do through the honored years of his ministry. He has the proud 
distinction, too, of being a good pastor while being a social leader. A 
man who can write the best book on Pastoral Care which has appeared 
in our day and yet keep up his interest in these wide fields of the 
Church’s work is a rare man, especially valuable in knowing how to 
speak to theological students. In this volume he discusses the care of 
the poor, the criminal, the state’s duty to the unemployed, public educa- 
tion, and city evangelization. He discusses under the head of social 
vices, prostituticn, gambling, and intemperance. His treatment of the 
social evil of prostitution seems to us unnecessarily meagre, when ad- 
dressing an audience of men. It is so seldom discussed anywhere that 
we regret that Dr. Gladden did not say more on a subject which needs 
fuller public discussion. Many economic problems which are discussed 
in his former lectures, “ Tools and the Man,” are not covered in this 
course. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 240. $1.) A. R. M. 


A very important service has been rendered by the “ Committee of 
Fifteen ” in their report on The Social Evil, with special reference to con- 
ditions in New York. With the exception of Janger’s “ History of 
Prostitution ” in English, and Da Four’s * Histoire de Prostitution” in 
French, we know of no single volume in which so much valuable in- 
formation has been gathered. This book is less exhaustive in the 
history of the subject than the others mentioned above, but it has an 
advantage over them in bringing to us the results of more recent ex- 
periment. Written for the purpose of reaching the immediate problem 
in New York, the committee’s study of the French system of “ Regle- 
mentation ” is all the more valuable, as the popular clamor to adopt the 
system, and its specious grounds for approval, make more emphatic the 
committee’s rejection of that method. The writer of this report gives all 
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due regard to the sanitary arguments for regulation, proves their in- 
effectiveness, and arrays with masterly hand the moral or rather im- 
moral aspects of the system. The recommendations of the committee 
seem rather meagre after all their exhaustive study. But in a word, 
they suggest first, strenuous efforts against overcrowding in the tene- 
ment houses; second, the substitution of better facilities, from public 
and private munificence, for more elevated forms of amusement to 
counteract the low dance halls and Raines hotels; third, better wages 
to wage-earning girls; fourth, more adequate hospital accommodation 
for women suffering from veneral diseases; fifth, confinement of the 
notoriously debauched women in asylums or reformatories; sixth, a 
change of attitude in the law. excluding prostitution from the category 
of crime and dealing with it as a social vice to be rigidly punished 
wherever it occurs, in street or in houses, as a public nuisance, if found 
amenable to that classification of crime. 

The committee condemns the proposition to segregate the evil to 
certain sections of a city, as unwarrantable from experience. They 
recommend a special body of “ morals police,” in distinction from the 
ordinary police force, whose surveillance and repression can thus be 
made more effective. They urge special effort against the fall of minors, 
and special efforts for their reform. They urge the treatment of the 
evil as a sin against morality, and urge that at present both the difficulty 
and ineffectiveness of treating the evil as a crime and the necessity of 
rousing public sentiment demand that it be regarded as a vice neither 
to be recognized by the law nor segregated by law, but controlled under 
the common law of nuisance if flagrant, and gradually restricted in its 
worst manifestations, both by statute and public sentiment. A chapter 
in the appendix on the “ Cadet” system in New York and the opera- 
tion of the Raines hotels in cherishing the evil certainly should rouse 
public sentiment to eradicate these immediate adjuncts to the spread 
of the vice. (Putnam, pp. 188. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 


The supreme need of the world is a “real” God, says Dr. Josiah 
Strong. This is difficult today because of a materialistic civilization, 
the scientific habit, and the reign of law, which obscures a personal will. 
The Next Great Awakening will be different from the earlier manifesta- 
tions in former centuries, which he outlines in his second chapter. This 
newer interest will center in the social ideals of Jesus, conceived under 
the thought of the Kingdom of God. Christ laid hold of three funda- 
mental principles —the law of service, the law of sacrifice, the law of 
love. These principles as not applied are discussed in one chapter, and 
as applied in two. The thoughts of this book are familiar to readers of 
the author’s former volumes, but are more fully amplified, and more 
cogently urged. The book will place the Church under one more obli- 
gation to Dr. Strong for his services of such value in this important 
field. ¢Baker & Taylor Co., pp. 226. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


The posthumous work of Dr. Daniel G. Brinton reawakens the sense 
of loss at the passing away of a scholar of such wide-sweeping knowl- 
edge, of such clear thinking, and with such a precise method of expres- 
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sion as was he. The editor speaks of the manuscript as having been 
left practically ready for the press, and such is evidently the case, 
though we cannot but feel that the author’s final revision would have 
led to the elaboration of some paragraphs, as well, of course, as the 
arrangement of the main divisions of the work and the introduction in 
an order corresponding with each other. The work is entitled The 
Basis of Social Relations, a study in Ethnic Psychology. Starting with 
the author’s well known premise of the unity of humian nature, he pre- 
sents in the two main Parts of the work the Cultural History of the 
Ethnic Mind, and the Natural History of the Ethnic Mind. He holds 
that there is what may be called an ethnic mind, but insists that the re- 
lation to the individual mind is analogical, not homological. Individuals 
and society react in its development and both are influenced by causes 
both internal and external. But the individual can never be understood 
except through an understanding of the ethnic mind of which he is, so to 
speak, a part and to the reality of which he contributes. From begin- 
ning to end the book, like everything its distinguished author wrote, is 
full of intense interest and profound suggestion both for the psychologist 
and sociologist, as well as for the student of ethnology. (Putnam, pp. 
xvi, 204. $1.50 net.) E.G 


It is with a singular sense of impulse and refreshment that one closes 
the perusal of Dr. C. Hanford Henderson’s book on Education and the 
Larger Life. In the first place the style itself makes the reading a de- 
light. Then in the thought there is an unusual combination of en- 
thusiasm and balance, of radicalism and sanity, of exuberant anticipa- 
tion and sound sense, of sharp criticism and friendly appreciation that 
makes it possible to disagree with much of it while remaining eagerly 
responsive to what meets the approval of the judgment and the con- 
science. And it is quite impossible to read it without feeling a sweet, 
strong challenge to both mind and heart. The work is substantially 
the presentation of a philosophy of life—the life of a social being. 
Education is the means of realizing a social purpose. It begins with 
the cradle and ends with the grave, and embraces all the phases of social 
activity. Its aim should be perfection, used of course in a relative 
sense, and perfection is in its essence fundamentally aesthetic, and should 
have reference not to the individual alone, but to the individual in all 
his relations, physical, intellectual, religious, economic, political. Such 
a conception of education as this involves a fundamental philosophy, an 
ideal growing out of this, and a formulated method for the attainment 
of the ideal—this latter being the method of education. The work 
is singularly free from the aridity and mechanism of much pedagogical 
Presentation. It is full of juice, and packed with suggestiveness. It has 
the power of a beautiful, courageous ideality. Its first two chapters, on 
the Point of View and the Social Purpose, would make it worth while 
to buy the book. The author believes that work ought to be delight, 
and he who will read the book with the critical discrimination to which 
it is entitled will find it so, whether it be the author’s fundamental posi- 
tions, his treatment of the primary school, his discussion of the uni- 
versity, or the other chapters which most arouse interest. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, pp. 386. $1.30 net.) Ae Ea Se 
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Thinking and Learning to Think, by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, is a capital piece of work, 
It has grown out of long experience as a teacher, organizer, and lec- 
turer, and embodies material that has been carefully sifted by use here 
and there and by trained reflection. While primarily intended for the 
guidance and inspiration of public school teachers, it has a much wider 
utility for all who are responsible for the processes of intellectual effort, 
either in pupils or in themselves. The arrangement of topics is singu- 
larly orderly, clear, and cogent, and the style is vivacious and pungent 
from beginning to end. We heartily commend the book for its sanity 
of thought and its felicity of presentation. (Lippincott, 1901, pp. 351. 
$1.25 net.) W. S. P. 

Dr. Rainsford has made himself a power in the Church today by his 
great organizing ability, and by his fearlessness in advocating some 
things in which he. differs from the conventional judgment of the 
churches. Much interest will be felt in his volume of sermons on The 
Reasonableness of Faith, because of the man and his message. One does 
not always agree with him in all that he says; one notes occasionally 
over-statements and some lack of balance; one cannot always justify his 
use of the text for his theme, and one feels that the structure of the 
sermon sometimes obscures clarity; but with such slight abatement of 
their formal homiletic qualities, the sermons are notable for their pro- 
phetic earnestness, and for their passionate desire to win conviction. 
A genuine man, dead in earnest to make each sermon lodge its message, 
and vitally interested in his theme for its effect, such a man breathes his 
spirit into every page of this book. We have seldom read a volume of 
recent sermons where the speaker was more intent upon moving his 
audience to see things as he does, and ‘‘ do something about it.” These 
sermons of Dr. Rainsford’s are full of local and contemporary interest. 
His sermons are nearly all filled with current everyday problems. 
They abound in allusions to the very latest news of the week. They are 
evidently born of the need of the very hour of their delivery. But they 
are not in the least sensational, nor have they an ephemeral value; for his 
first aim is not the current problem, but the eternal principle. These 
sermons are excellent examples of what “ preaching to the times” 
should mean. His burden is the burden of the day, but his Gospel is 
the Gospel of the ages. Some of the sermons are the longest sermons 
we have seen published in recent years, especially noteworthy in an Epis- 
copal pulpit. The book is one of the best one can read as an ex- 
pression of the most earnest, impassioned contemporaneous preaching 
on practical themes. (Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. 309. $1.25.) 


The Life of Love is a booklet from the pen of Rev. Dr. Mudge of 
Webster, Mass., designed as food for the soul. It contains above fifty 
bits of essays, many of them quite as well adapted in both caption and 
content for a volume with any one of a dozen other titles. It would be 
a comfort indeed if this choice theme could be so set forth in all its 
aspects that one would instantly and constantly feel that all the varied 
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phases held before the eye were facets of the same precious stone. Let 
some one undertake the task. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 140. 25 cts.) 
GS BF 


Mr. Theodore F. Seward is evolving quite a career. Originator of 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, the Don’t Worry Clubs, the Golden 
Rule Brotherhood, inventor of the tonic sol-fa system of teaching 
music, teacher and composer of music, trainer and director of the Fisk 
Jubilee singers in one of their European tours, he is now presenting 
himself to the public as a defender and expounder of “ Christian 
Science.” His latest publication is How to Get Acquainted with God. 
The features of the volume are its explicit avowal of faith in the funda- 
mental folly of the system; his cordial admiration for Mrs. Eddy’s magnum 
opus; his sweeping onslaught upon all theological seminaries; and the 
reproduction of the essay read before the Episcopal Church Congress 
in Providence in 1900. This last essay is worth one’s reading, for its 
courageous unreserve, its gentle but pointed appeal, its repeated dis- 
closure of fine spiritual sense, and its complete adhesion to the incurable 
delusion that all untoward fortunes have no right and hence no reality 
in the realm of human life. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 147. 50 cts.) 

So 


It is plainly out of his own inner life that Rev. Edward Everett Keedy, 
pastor at Old Hadley in Massachusetts, has evolved the series of chap- 
ters that make up the volume entitled The Naturalness of Christian Life. 
He purposely avoids working out any series of abstract propositions 
about character or conduct as if they were nonpersonal or could receive 
a program from outside. Neither does he argue from authority or in- 
spiration in any way. He rather writes about the way Christianity works 
itself out in a healthy and aspirant soul, self-justifying and self-declara- 
tive at every point, answering to actual need, corresponding to latent 
capacities, furnishing the satisfaction for irrepressible yearnings. The 
titles of the chapters suggest the lines of thought: Man’s Kinship with 
God, Christianity the Realization of Nature, Jesus the Revealer of Man 
and the Power of God. Character by Inspiration, Manhood an Achieve- 
ment of Tomorrow, Who has Manhood has Heaven, ete. 

There is a deal of quiet strength and wholesomeness in these pages. 
The thought is clear and definite, is presented with simplicity and sin- 
cerity, and the net outcome of it all is stimulating and uplifting. To 
some the book will serve as an “ evidence” of Christianity, to others as 
a comfort and help in “ working out their own salvation.” To all who 
have a true sense of manhood’s dignity the author will appeal with vigor 
and suggestiveness. (Putnam, pp. v, 204. $1.25.) W. S. P. 


Professor Edward Dickinson’s Music in the History of the Western 
Church is by far the most elaborate book in its field that has ever been put 
forth in America, and, perhaps, in the English language. Its broad 
scope is indicated by a glance at its table of contents, which begins with a 
study of the use of music in primitive and semicivilized religions and 
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a sketch of the rise of musical liturgy in the first Christian centuries, and 
then passes to treat the Liturgy and the Ritual chant of the Catholic 
Church both in general and in its Medieval Development into the 
Modern Musical Mass, the Rise of the Lutheran Hymnody and of the 
German Cantata and Passion, with a special chapter on the Culmination 
in Bach, and leads up to two chapters on the System of the Church of 
England and on Congregational Song in England and America. A final 
chapter discusses the Problems of Church Music in America. A fairly 
good bibliography and an excellent index are appended. 

The handling of this vast subject is marked by distinguished ability, 
The whole tone of treatment is dignified and scholarly, and an immense 
amount of pains has been expended upon the arrangement and presenta- 
tion of the matter. The literary richness of the style at once makes an 
impression, and the writer’s evident enthusiasm and elevation of view 
are inspiring. Indeed, we sometimes feel that his imaginative warmth 
is allowed to display itself almost too continuously and in too unrelieved 
a strain of eloquent disquisition. The style is too monotonously sonorous. 

But we may well be grateful for the truly splendid explica- 
tion of certain topics, notably of the use of music in ethnic re- 
ligions, of the entire subject of Roman Catholic music, and of the 
rise and significance of Protestant music, especially in Germany. 
In all these fields Professor Dickinson shows himself, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to be a thorough master. His sense of the philosophy and 
zesthetics of sacred music is sure and profound, and his general stand- 
ards of criticism are excellent. No one can read his words without gain- 
ing a new impression of the nobility and power of music in its religious 
applications. Many a minister will find this book a genuine revelation. 

Where there is so much to commend in the highest terms one 
hesitates to criticise. Yet it is only fair to note that there are some 
weak spots in the book. The discussion of Hebrew music is feeble and 
misleading. The enormous influence of the organ and its music in the 
evolution of styles and standards in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries is not adequately presented. The emphasis on 
ritual music rather detracts from that on the motette and the anthem, 
especially in the discussion of English music. The recent efflorescence of 
English sacred composition is scantily indicated. In comparison with 
what is said about German Hymnody we are surprised to see how 
meager is the notice of the later splendors of English writing. The 
critical chapter on the state of music in America is negative, and even 
betrays some lack of entire sympathy with practical facts. One cannot 
avoid the suspicion that the author has so saturated himself with certain 
well-known German authorities that he has not been able duly to take 
in data which such authorities do not fairly estimate. We can imagine 
that these lacks— which we may not have characterized in the best 
way, but which still must be felt—will somewhat detract from the 
practical utility of the treatise among ministers and church musicians who 
are in the midst of present-day problems. 

The publishers have done their part nobly in giving the volume a hand- 
some form. (Scribner, pp. 426. $2.50 net.) Ww. S. P. 
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If we mistake not, Rev. Rufus W. Miller’s Primary Sunday-school 
Hymnal will prove a very useful book. It is distinctly designed for little 
children and for use in departments in schools set apart for them. Its 
make-up shows experience and careful thought, and its outward shape 
and dress are extremely attractive. The selection of hymns and tunes 
is deliberately varied, ranging from the very simple up to verses and 
melodies of considerable elaboration. We think this variety excellent 
because it supplies something for different conditions and for advance 
from time to time. We are inclined to object but rarely to the material 
included. It is to be noted, however, that fairly skillful leadership will 
be required for the proper use of some of the poetry and some of the 
tunes. 

Besides about 250 hymns, there are several chants and responsive 
exercises, some twelve orders of service, a number of excellent prayers 
(some in verse), formulae for memorization (like the Commandments, 
the Beatitudes, and the Apostles’ Creed), and helpful hints about Sup- 


plemental Lessons. (The Heidelberg Press, Phila. 35 cts.) 
W. S. P. 


We are glad to welcome the manual of F. W. Wodell entitled 
Choir and Chorus Conducting. Its sub-title exactly describes it as “a 
treatise on the organization, management, training, and conducting of 
choirs and choral societies.” It confines itself strictly to questions of 
practical administration, and through these questions it proceeds sys- 
tematically, judiciously, and with great precision of statement. The 
wisdom and experience evinced at every point deserve unreserved com- 
mendation. We think, however, that the value of the book would have 
been increased for those for whom it was especially intended if to the 
purely technical advice that is given there could have been added two 
brief chapters on the purposes of the choir and the choral society re- 
spectively — what they ought to try to accomplish in their special fields. 

The volume concludes with a list of technical books on the sub- 
ject (which is not remarkably full, however), and a valuable list of 
American publishers’ catalogues that may be consulted for musical 
material. (Theo. Presser, pp. 177. $1.50.) W. S. P. 


If, according to Max Nordau, some of the writings of Richard Wagner 
mark him as a degenerate, we wonder what we are to infer from James 
Huneker’s Melomaniacs. Here is a book made up of some twenty-four 
stories which are either centered about musical themes and personalities 
or are cast in language and imagery borrowed largely from the musical 
realm. They are not only imaginative, but fantastic and bizarre to the 
last degree. More than that, in spite of their abundant cleverness of 
expression and their rather brilliant interweaving of allusions to fact and 
truth, they strike false from beginning to end. Théir spirit is morbid, 
unwholesome, insanely self-conscious, without purpose or profit. We 
regret that such writing is put forth by one who poses as a musical 
critic and is decked out by so many musical feathers. If it were a 
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musical performance, we should call it a display of pure technique, with- 
out message or soul. (Scribner, pp. viii, 350. $1.50.) 
W. S. P. 


Dr. F. E. Clark has published his lectures recently delivered at Au- 
burn and other places under the title, Training the Church of the Future. 
The book contains much that is familiar regarding “ Christian En- 
deavor,” but this volume aims simply to meet the Christian Nurture 
aspect of his subject. Dr. Clark aims to show how the Endeavor So- 
cieties can be made to reinforce the pastor and the Sunday-school in 
the education feature which is now becoming emphatic in the Church, 
The earlier phases of the Endeavor movement have emphasized the 
social and experiential sides of the problem of the young people. He 
shows here how the Junior Societies especially can be used for catechet- 
ical and other training classes. This is the most elaborate book that 
Dr. Clark has put forth, and is designed to meet many current objec- 
tions which are rising against the societies in their scope and methods. 
He admits few objections as valid, and contends that the original idea 
of the society with modifications which have always been possible will 
meet all the new demands of the newer emphasis of nurture. His 
points are well taken, but are inadequately amplified to satisfy some of 
the more serious criticisms of Christian Endeavor hitherto urged. The 
book is of especial value as the fullest embodiment of the spirit and 
methods of this great movement. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 225. 75 
cts.) Ay. Rk 


The beginning of the present century was the occasion of much 
thoughtful eloquence. We have some of the best of this in Twentieth 
Century Addresses, delivered before the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, at Philadelphia in May, 1901. The 
speakers were men well known beyond the limits of their own de- 
nomination, and the addresses are generally broad and optimistic. Dr. 
Craig’s review of the nineteenth century shows the wonderful progress 
along all lines, while Dr. McCook shows the development of the Presby- 
terian Church in that period. One of the best is Dr. Purves’ treatment 
of the Problems of the Twentieth Century. Mr. Robert Speer, in his 
usual clear and emphatic way, gives unanswerable reasons for believing 
that the world should be brought to Christ in this generation. The ad- 
dresses are all of a high order, and well worth permanent preservation. 
(Presb. Board of Publ., pp. 275. $1 net.) Cc. M. G. 


A treasury of historical material, sermons in full and in brief, sug- 
gestive thoughts, and poetry, relating to Holy-Days and Holidays has been 
compiled by Edward M. Deems, Ph.D. The object of the book is “to 
help busy people, in our busy age, to find and enjoy the very best that 
has been written on the vital events and great men whose memory so- 
ciety is trying to perpetuate.” The value of this work, which, it may be 
frankly acknowledged, does not impress one at first, grows on more inti- 
mate acquaintance. A vast amount of painstaking effort has been ex- 
pended by the compiler, and the large collection of facts and literary 
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matter bearing on the nature of each particular anniversary should be 
of distinct interest, in many ways, to those who know the legitimate use 
of such a book. Only the more important days of the calendar of the 
ritualistic churches are noted, and those secular holidays that have more 
than a local or provincial observance. A topical index of authors, and 
a complete bibliography of the literature included, are supplied. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, pp. 768. $5.) 


The little volume of Geod Cheer Nuggets, gathered by Jeanne G. Pen- 
nington, consists of selections from Maurice Maeterlinck, Joseph Le 
Conte, Victor Hugo, and Horatio Dresser. Here are many thoughts 
that awaken serenity, confidence in life, faith in the future, and inspiring 
idealism. The volume will take a welcome place in the series which 
already includes the ‘ Don’t Worry” and the “ Philosophic” Nuggets, 
compiled by the same hand. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, pp. 112. 
45 cts.) 


Windows for Sermons is a volume by Louis Albert Banks upon ser- 
mon illustration. The major part of the book is a collection of such 
aids. But it is quite certain that this is by far the least important part 
of the work. Preceding these quotations and stories are set nine short 
essays upon the importance of illustration, the value of anecdote and in- 
cident, the value of poetry and prose quotations, the effectiveness of 
Bible quotations, the significance of up-to-dateness in _ illustration, 
sources of fresh illustrations, the examples of Christ and Paul. These 
brief essays are an incitement. Their effect once felt, the reader may 
well, and maybe wisely, close his eye and mind to the rest of the book. 
In importance we dare to say this matter ranks among pulpit problems 
very near to the first. We almost feel like saying that the very faith 
and substance of pulpit power lies in the idea and art of vital illustra- 
tion. The Gospel herald is constantly handling two widely sundered 
areas and periods of human life, the Biblical and the current. Let him 
conceive his message, drawn from then and designed for now, as one 
single body of holy principles taking on living form, then in the guise 
of the passionate and vivid Orient, now after the fashion of the stolid 
and practical West. Thus everything will be reviewed by the preacher 
and offered to the auditor in the form of a vital example of the general 
truth he would commend. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 433. $1.50.) 

€: SB 


Those who read the Rev. Frank De Witt Talmage’s A Vacation with 
Nature will enjoy the rambles with the minister, but they will learn very 
little of nature. The region of the author’s outing is hardly nature at 
all. It is more nearly a bundle of data, such as may be gathered largely 
from cyclopedias and scrap books without the necessity of stepping far 
out of doors. This, to be sure, may be edifying recreation, and the 
writer plainly enjoys it, but his companion, “ nature,” excites our com- 
passion. This somewhat bony creature is made fairly to stagger under 
her huge load of ethical and pietistic chattels. What for forced and 
overwrought analogy, to say nothing of guesswork science and sensa- 
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tional rhetoric, the book brings to mind a line from Wordsworth, in 
which he speaks of one who “rather makes than finds what he be- 
holds.” (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 276. $1 net.) S.. DoE; 


A period of fifteen years in close contact with the coal miners of 
Pennsylvania has given William F. Gibbons an intimate and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of Those Black Diamond Men, of whom he writes. The 
book is not a novel with systematic development of plot, but rather a 
series of stories and sketches, portraying different phases of the miner’s 
life, and woven together more or less closely by threads of character 
and circumstance. The revelation here made of how the underground 
people struggle with misery and vice and tragedy, and perform deeds 
of love and sacrifice, full of noblest heroism, is an important addition to 
the literature of sociology, although the author would probably dis- 
claim any intentions to that effect. The publication of the book at this 
time is most opportune, in view of the existing coal strikes, and though it 
will not settle the serious problems at issue, attention will be called to 
the distinctly human side of the conditions involved. (Revell, pp. 380. 
$1.50.) S. ‘Disks 


The use of the printing press in these days for help of religious 
enterprises and workers is happily illustrated by various annual hand- 
books now issued by various organizations. Among these the following 
have come to us for notice: From the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
a general Presbyterian Handbook for 1902, giving in brief a variety of 
statistical information about the churches, seminaries, and societies of 
the denomination, with daily Bible-readings, Sunday-school lesson lists, 
and suggested Prayer-meeting topics; from the same Board a Christian 
Endeavor Manual for 1902, and from the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor an Endeavorer’s Daily Companion, both treating in concise and 
pithy way the weekly topics prescribed for Young People’s Societies; 
from the Missionary Society of the Episcopal Church a Church Calendar, 
giving the days of the Church Year and their various lessons, interleaved 
with well-chosen statements about missionary work; and from the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor a striking series of Fifty Missionary Pro- 
grammes prepared by Belle M. Brain in which outlines, with book-refer- 
ences, are furnished for meetings intended to spread missionary intelli- 
gence and quicken missionary zeal. All these manuals have decided value, 
as we imagine hundreds of users throughout the country know already 
by practical experience. W. S. P. 
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Literary Comment 


LITERARY COMMENT. 


He who is fond of whipping a stream for the Salvelinus fontinalis will 
be glad to gain possession of a choice volume, The Speckled Brook Trout, 
edited by Louis Rhead, the artist, and enriched by him with illustra- 
tions, some of which are in color. The text consists of various articles 
by veterans in the general art of angling, and the purpose of the book is 
to furnish information for the convenience of both experts and ama- 
teurs. Here one may find a general description of the trout family in 
America, with its no less than thirty-eight species, and read of the habits 
and home life of this elusive creature of pure waters, and learn how his 
existence is beset by a thousand perils, the very least of which are the 
subtle allurements of man. The book will find sincere and abundant 
welcome, for there are few at this time of year, whether anglers or not, 
who can be indifferent to so persuasive a reminder of the quaint Isaak of 
Stafford, and the blessing he laid on all that “ dare trust in Providence, 
and” —Jet us adapt the wording — drop toil and go on a vacation. 


One does not carry formal theology far into the woods, but it is 
natural enough to speak of Stockton and Bret Harte, whose comradery 
has meant so much in our time. These men each opened a new vein 
in American literature. Each worked his particular vein all his days 
without exhausting the supply. Each held his readers to the end by a 
miracle of sustained freshness and vigor. Moreover, both these writers 
won fame at the sign of the Short Story, both were humorists of high 
order, both knew things American to the letter, and it may be safely 
said that no imitators or followers can ever disturb the unmistakable pre- 
eminence which each holds in his individual domain. With all this 
plentiful similarity, however, there is striking contrast in the methods 
employed by these writers in their approach to the reader, and the con- 
trast proves anew that literature is servant unto human inconsistency 
rather than unto the severities of logic. To put the matter briefly, 
Stockton took stuff of the fancy and made it realistic, while Bret Harte 
took raw material of the actual and proceeded to idealize it. 


The phase of absurdity which Stockton made use of for the ground- 
work of Kate Bonnet, his last published story, is that of seventeenth cen- 
tury piracy on the Spanish Main. ‘“ Out upon you, Ben Greenway! I 
will let you know that when the time comes for it, I can be as wicked 
as anybody.” Thus, with big swagger, spake Major Stede Bonnet, a 
middle-aged Englishman, who had wearied of respectability on his fair 
estate in the island of Barbadoes, and was now for courting adventure 
by cruising under the skull and bones of the terrible “Jolly Roger.” 
Nor are his words mere braggadocio, for what with his newly-acquired 
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taste for iniquity he becomes the terror of the seas, and Mistress Kate 
Bonnet, the heroine, is driven to much exploit and suffering in a use- 
less pursuit of her wayward parent. The Major as pirate is a kind of 
Don Quixote who some way has mixed the idea of wickedness with 
that of high achievement, and his trusty servant, the Scotchman, is 
another Sancho, of strong Presbyterian morals, who declares he will 
go to the gates of perdition if need be, with the canny reservation that 
it can be no further, in hopes of winning his master back to decency 
and righteousness. The author’s never-failing humor is present through- 
out the book, yet it is always at safe distance from the coarseness and 
brutality which a less skillful pen could scarcely have avoided in handling 
such a subject. This romance, from a hand now still, like all previous 
work from the same source, is entertaining and wholesome, and it is no 
small tribute to the quality of Stockton’s genius that his loss will be 
felt not only by individual readers, but in numberless home circles, where 
his tales —a test few books can endure — have been read aloud. 


The forces that governed the literary bent of the late Bret Harte 
were not religious in the snug sense of that term, but those who know 
something of the free play of human tendencies on the remote frontier 
have no difficulty in appreciating what this author has done by way of 
interpreting the elemental instinct of soul life which remains and asserts 
itself — dimly and crudely though it be — even in the thick of wretched- 
ness and sin. A hundred years ago such material would have been 
served through a medium of maudlin sentimentality and overwrought 
color. Not so with these tales of the early West. The air is clear. 
The scenes are natural and simple. The author is a foe to all sham, 
and paints vice in its own shabby garments. Nevertheless, he is not 
to be classed strictly as a realist, for with all his realism there is some- 
thing more to be reckoned with. The raw material becomes trans- 
muted in the process of dramatic art, and breathes the spirit of heroism 
and nobility where such qualities are scarcely looked for; and though 
there is no preaching here, the claims of a common humanity are set. 
forth with generous and compelling charity. Bret Harte’s last volume 
of stories, just published, under the title of Openings in the Old Trail, is 
well named. It is on this trail and none other that the world has agreed 
to go with the author of ‘* Tennessee’s Partner” and “ The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat.” There are nine stories in the volume, and the reader is 
charmed anew by the ever fresh variety of incident in an atmosphere 
long familiar. 


It was in the summer of 1708 that the Reverend Gurdon Saltonstall 
of New London, who was not only minister but governor, being minded 
to help the progress of ** Her Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut,” spoke 
to his trusty Council one day, and the result was a letter of invitation to 
Timothy Green of Boston. This person, who belonged to a family of 
printers and owned a small press of his own, shook his head at the pro- 
posal to move his business, and made answer with splendid worldly cau- 
tion, that he “ was not willing to leave a certainty for an uncertainty.” 
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But in spite of this suspicion of Providence, and perhaps also of the Hi 
clergy in statecraft, he did not object to recommending another for the i 
risk, and in September dispatched one Thomas Short, with a letter of 
introduction. The young man was received with kindness, and at the 
October session of the General Assembly became ‘“ Printer to his i 
Honour the Governour, and Council” of the colony. In the spring of ik 
the following year there appeared from the new printing office a gov- i 
ernment publication, which, so far as is known, is the earliest issue of 
the press in Connecticut. This was a broadside proclamation for a fast 
appointed for the 29th of June. From the unique original, now pre- 
served in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a fac- 
simile issue has been made, “ printed upon genuine ‘J. Whatman’ paper, 
manufactured not later than the close of the American Revolution,” and 
this is accompanied by a study in research entitled Thomas Short the First A 
Printer of Connecticut, by W. DeLoss Love, Ph.D. The edition is limited i 
to one hundred and two copies, and is the sixth publication of the i 
Acorn Club. The beauty and value of the work, in point of authorship ‘ 
and printed page, appeal directly to the reader, and, though it is not so 
mentioned in the text, one may also see at a glance that the author of 
the sketch must have engaged in a patient and faithful pursuit for long 
buried facts. 

















Despite Timothy Green’s timidity, the press has generally stood 
for enterprise, not only in his time but later. In the Bookbuyer for June 
is an account of the publication of the earliest American edition of the 
“ Rubaiyat ” of Omar Khayyam. It was as long ago as a full generation 
that the immortal tentmaker’s quatrains were first set up in type in this 
country, and the work was done in an unpretentious printing office in 
Columbus, Ohio. Colonel James Watson of that city, who had already 
caught the poet’s strains from afar, happening on a copy of Quaritch’s 
second London edition of Fitzgerald’s translation, in a book shop in 
New York, took the volume home, and, on finding that the edition was 
exhausted and that there was no immediate prospect of another, won 
the codperation of some friends in issuing an edition for immediate use. 
That was in the year 1870, and the number of copies is estimated at a 
hundred or perhaps.not more than seventy-five. Any way, only fifteen 
are now known to exist, and their market value is said to be equal to 
that of the London edition, which had been closely imitated in the re- 
production. The article referred to, in which these delightful facts are 
brought to view, states furthermore that on realizing the questionable 
nature of his deed the conscience-smitten Colonel made a commendable 
though unsuccessful effort to communicate with the then unknown 
Fitzgerald. by way of apologizing for this act of unintentional piracy, 
which had been perpetrated with no other object but that of gratifying ii 
a consuming personal taste in the only way that was possible at the time. i 





The information, long desired, concerning the personality of the late 
William Black, is at last supplied in the biography by Wemyss Reid. 
Those who are looking for extraordinary revelations must content them- 
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selves with finding that the chill and aloofness behind which the novelist 
screened himself from public curiosity covered no remarkable amount 
of mystery. His Celtic blood explains the puzzling union of an un- 
emotional exterior with the brimming fervor of imagination that flowed 
so generously in his writings. Nor does there come to light anything to 
disturb the favorable impression which his books inevitably impart con- 
cerning the intellectual and moral fiber of their maker. The inference 
has always been easy that here was a man who hated affectation; we 
know now that he looked on all forms of insincerity with almost savage 
scorn. The statement that love and good-will and unselfishness were 
to him the essence of genuine religion comes like the reassurance of old 
belief. We are right glad to find that this most lovable writer of ro- 
mance was true to the human trust he inspired. Mr. Reid in producing 
this biography does not constitute himself in any sense a critic, but is 
content, as is wise, in telling in a loyal and affectionate way the story of 
his friend’s life, and the narrative is full of heart and soul. 


Another study of character is at hand which is also manifestly a work 
of love and discriminating intelligence. This is the portrayal of Nathan 
Hale, by William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor. The introduction, 
to be sure, is a little disconcerting. It is by George Cary Eggleston, 
who seeks to magnify Hale at the expense of another famous spy of 
Revolutionary times. “A certain soppy sentimentality has surrounded 
André with a halo of regret. Nothing of the kind is justified by the 
facts. André was an infamous scoundrel, caught in the act of doing the 
work of an infamous scoundrel.” Most of us would find difficulty in 
living up to so harsh a conviction, even if we held it. But the author’s 
view of the matter is quite to our liking. It is much more human to 
believe, with him, that “we do not detract from the glory of Nathan 
Hale in giving André what praise is due him for undertaking a mission 
of such dangerous character, knowing full well that his life hung in the 
balance.” Besides, did not André say, ‘I request you, gentlemen, that 
you bear me witness to the world that I die like a brave man.” Is there 
not something due a brave man, the world over? And none can afford 
the acknowledgment more easily than countrymen of so ideal a patriot 
and martyr as Nathan Hale. Mr. Partridge spent five years in studying 
for and producing the statue of this hero for the college green at New 
Haven, and this volume is the embodiment in literary form of the same 
elements which found expression in the bronze. 


Essay reading may not be over-popular as a warm weather pastime, 
but the author of Forces in Fiction need not reckon on neglect. He 
eschews the ponderous and formal with as great an agility as the raciest 
weaver of tales. Things go merrily when he talks, and, though his 
method has more of snap and variety in turn of expression than it has 
real humor, the material is substantial and the man sincere. In the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ The Essay as Mood and Form” the query is propounded,— 
what may the essay be? Any one who attempts to set forth the inherent 
excellences of this subtle and elusive form of literature should be able 
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to show them to some extent in his own handicraft. That Dr. Richard 
Burton is eminently successful in this respect is well known, and his 
book has more chapters than one in which the fine traditions of the 
rarer sort of workmanship are plainly in evidence. Perhaps there is a 
danger in his “love of the fine phrase.” Not that the fine phrase is un- 
desirable; but so relentless a pursuit of it suggests the huntsman Esau, 
rather than a chosen prince of the house of Letters. And yet we doubt 
if it is not verily the voice of Jacob that speaks in the chapter on the 
modern need of literature. Hark and say amen to these words: “ Surely 
we may feel that great literature in its enlightenment and uplift is 
always a handmaid of true religion, trying to do much the same for 
man in a somewhat different way; approaching the one Temple by 
another avenue, the avenue of Beauty instead of by the avenue of the 
Good, both meeting in the avenue of the True, which runs straight on 
and into the Holy of Holies—for the Temple is one.” 
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Ellumni Wews. 


The Recorp wll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may tssue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


NECROLOGY.* 


Augustus Charles Thompson, son of Augustus and Kezia 
Hopkins Thompson, was born in Goshen, Conn., April 30, 1812. 
He was prepared for college in Amherst, Mass., and entered 
Yale College in 1831, but feeble health prevented the comple- 
tion of his college course. He graduated at East Windsor Hill 
in 1838 and subsequently became a student in the Theological 
Department of the University of Berlin. On his return to 
America he served for a short time as tutor of Hebrew in this 
institution. On July 27, 1842, he was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., which office’ he 
held to the end of his life. His great affection for his people, 
his unbounded joy in the work, his singular and unfailing devo- 
tion, his wealth of counsel and comfort, so assiduously and 
tenderly administered, are a part of the riches of the church with 
which he prayed and wrought in Christ’s name for nearly two 
generations. 

He was a trustee of this Seminary for fifty-nine years; a 
member of the Prudential Committee of the American Board for 
forty-four years, serving in 1854 with Dr. Anderson as member 
of the Deputation to India, and later as a member of the Deputa- 
tion to the North American Indians. He held for several years 
the position of Lecturer on Foreign Missions in Andover Semi- 
nary, Boston University, and in this institution, in which field his 
wide and exact knowledge made him an authority of interna- 
tional repute. The latter years of his life, after his partial release 
from the exacting duties of the pastorate, were largely given to 
the missionary interests of the Church. His frequent contribu- 
tions to current missionary literature, especially his books, 
Moravian Missions, Protestant Missions, Foreign Missions, are 
of permanent value, containing a wealth of minute and exact 





* Read at the Meeting of the General Alumni Association, in Hartford, May 27, 1902. 
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information and wise counsel, which will long continue to be 
the inspiration of multitudes of pastors and Christian workers. 

Dr. Thompson was a prolific writer in other fields, publish- 
ing such books as Songs in the Night; Last Hours, or Words 
and Acts of the Dying; Lambs Fed; Young Martyrs; The 
Better Land; The Yoke in Youth; Gathered Lilies; Eliot Sab- 
bath School Memorial; Morning Hours of Patmos; The Mercy 
Seat; Lyra Coelestis; Our Little Ones; Seeds and Sheaves; 
Christus Consolator; Happy New Year; together with many 
occasional sermons, pamphlets, and addresses. He was an in- 
defatigable student. In spite of physical infirmities that would 
have crushed a less courageous and chastened spirit he con- 
tinued his literary labors to the end of his earthly life. 

In his devotion to this institution as a factor in promoting the 
kingdom of God he was without a peer, and his prayers on its 
behalf and his munificent gift of consecrated personality, which 
included the lesser gifts of prolonged and faithful service, valu- 
able books, and frequent contributions of money, are among its 
precious possessions. His position among the vital forces of 
this institution was unique. Probably no man among our 
graduates has so impressed the student body as a man of God 
as Augustus Charles Thompson. 

On Sept. 26, at the age of 89 years, 4 months, and 27 days, 
the call to that better Land, of which he had so beautifully writ- 
ten, came, and with exultant anticipations of the future he passed 
from our sight. 


Edmund Wright, son of Ichabod and Mary Clapp Wright, 
was born in Easthampton, Mass., July 1, 1808; was graduated 
from Williams College in 1836, and from the Theological In- 
stitute of Connecticut in 1839. 

Strongly possessed of the missionary spirit he entered at 
once into mission work at St. Louis, Mo., where after three 
years of service he was ordained. In 1843 he was installed 
pastor at Weston, Mo., and continued in the work there six 
years. Returning to St. Louis he spent the next seven years as 
a missionary pastor in that city. During the Civil War his 
labors were abundant and fruitful. From 1863 to 1888 he was 
District Superintendent for Missouri of the American Bible 
Society, which position he filled with conspicuous energy and 
ability. From his last report, rendered on his eightieth birth- 
day, when he resigned the position, it appears that during the 
last year of his work he traveled 24,467 miles, visited and re- 
visited 80 Auxiliaries, attended 37 Anniversaries, visited 20 Ec- 
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clesiastical bodies, sent 440 official letters, distributed 5,450 offi- 
cial documents, and delivered 139 addresses and sermons. From 
Missouri he went to Nebraska, and later (1893) to Seattle, Wash., 
to live with his daughter, Mrs. William T. Whitney. During the 
latter years of his life he was identified with the Presbyterian 
Church and was deeply interested in its work. From his home 
in Seattle, July 20, 1901, a few days after his ninety-third birth- 
day, he was summoned to the larger service. 

He was married August 11, 1842, to Achsah Fidelia Hurd of 
Bridport, Vt., who with one daughter survives him. 

Mr. Hurd occupied an honorable place among that noble 
company of men of whose work President Roosevelt has so re- 
cently spoken these golden words: 

“ Without it the conquest of this continent would have had 
little but an animal side. Without it the pioneer’s fierce and 
rude virtues and sombre faults would have been left unlit by the 
flames of pure and loving aspiration. Without it the life of this 
country would have been a life of inconceivably hard and barren 
materialism. Because of it deep beneath and through the na- 
tional character there runs the power of firm adherence to a lofty 
ideal upon which the safety of the nation will ultimately depend. 
Honor, thrice honor, to those who for three generations, dur- 
ing the period of this people’s great expansion, have seen that the 
force of the living truth expanded as the nation expanded. They 
bore the burden and heat of the day, they toiled obscurely and 
died unknown, that we might come into a glorious heritage.” 

One of his family writes of him in these words: “I would 
like to tell you how much he thought of all his college associa- 
tions; looking anxiously for the ‘ Hartford Seminary Record,’ 
and reading it as long as he could read at all, these memories 
were a constant joy to him during his declining years.” 


Hiram Day, son of Adonijah and Elizabeth Marvin Day, was 
born in Burlington, N. Y., April 6, 1813. He was graduated 
from the Oneida Institute (Whitesborough, N. Y.), in 1839, and 
from the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1842. He was 
ordained and installed at South Cornwall, Conn., Feb. 29, 1844, 
serving the church there till Oct. 9, 1848. The following year he 
supplied at West Hartland, and the next year at Simsbury. 

Installed pastor at Stafford Springs April 30, 1851, he re- 
mained there four years. From May 5, 1857, to March 30, 1859, 
he served as pastor of the church at North Manchester. From 
North Manchester he went to Northbridge, Mass., serving the 
church there as pastor for about two years. From 1862 to 1866 
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he resided in East Hartford, Conn. Called to Windham, Conn., i 
he was installed pastor May 23, 1866, continuing in the work i 
there till March 24, 1869. From Windham he went to Thorn- ! 
dike, Mass., where for about a year he was a stated supply. ; 
From March 6, 1870, to April 30, 1877, he was pastor of the ii 
church at Chatham, Mass. From Chatham he removed to Chi- 
cago, where for several years he was connected with the “ Ad- Ut 
vance,” giving his special attention to the preparation of the at 
notes on the Sunday-school lessons. From Chicago he went 
to Glencoe, Ill., where he served the church for a time as pastor, 
and where, full of years devoted to the Kingdom of God, the | 
call to the larger service came to him June 22, 1901. | 

He was married May 17, 1844, to Emily Lincoln Foster of | 
Petersham, Mass., who died in 1891 at the age of 84. Of the 
four children born to them one only, Arthur H. Day of Glencoe, ik 
Ill., survives them. a 














Hiram Nicholas Gates, son of Isaac Palmer and Sarah Mc- | 
Farland Gates, was born in Fowler, N. Y., May 31, 1820. He 
was graduated from Union College in 1846, and from the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1850. Ordained as a home Hd 
missionary August 8, 1850, at East Windsor Hill, he at once 
began work in Iowa, where for the next twelve years he labored 
most of the time. Returning to Connecticut in 1863 he was 
installed pastor of the church in Barkhamsted, which he served 
for three years. From Barkhamsted he removed to Northfield, i 
where, as acting pastor, he labored for five years. In 1872 his 
great interest in home missions led him to accept the office of 
general missionary to northern Minnesota, which position he al 
held for two years, resigning at the end of that time to accept 
the position of Superintendent of Missions in Nebraska. 

For seven years he carried forward this important work, re- 
signing to accept a missionary pastorate in David City, where 
he remained two years. Returning East he made his home in 
West Hartland, Conn., supplying the church there from 1884 to 
1886. In 1889 he removed to Medford, Mass., remaining there 
till his death, which occurred Feb. 7, 1901. 

He was married Sept. 15, 1846, to Mary Chaney of Unadilla 
Forks, N. Y., who died Sept. 23, 1890. 

Mr. Gates belonged to the goodly company of men of great ii 
faith, heroic temper, and aggressive spirit, who have done so if 
much to impress our civilization with the spirit of Jesus and the a | 
ideals and principles of the gospel. i i" 
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Franklin Bradley Doe, son of Jacob and Lydia Harding Doe, 
was born in Highgate (Swanton), Vt., Dec. 5, 1826. He was 
prepared for college in private schools in Lowell, Mass., and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1851. He spent one 
year as a student in the Theological Institute of Connecticut, 
and two years in Bangor Seminary, graduating from the latter 
institution in the class of 1854. He was ordained at Lancaster, 
Mass., Oct. 19, 1854, and served the church there four years. 
Called from Lancaster to Appleton, Wis., in the autumn of 1868 
he remained there in arduous pastoral service for ten years, 
when he responded to the call of the wider field and for twenty- 
five years was the efficient Superintendent of the American 
Home Missionary Society in Wisconsin. He _ subsequently 
served ten years as Superintendent of Home Missions in Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. Returning to Wisconsin 
in 1893 he supplied different churches, filling vacancies from 
three months to one year. 

He was married August 31, 1854, to Mary Agnes, daughter 
of Thomas and Jennie Carter Beecroft of Bangor, Me. Of this 
union five children were born, three of whom survive him. 

The summons to leave the earthly tabernacle in which this 
man of God had served the Master long and well came at -his 
home in Ashland, Wis., May 23, Igo. 


Hiram Brainerd Putnam, the son of Ebenezer and Betsey 
‘Cross Putnam, was born in Danvers, Mass., Jan. 27, 1840. He 
was fitted for college at the Holten High School, Danvers, and 
was graduated at Amherst in 1861, and at East Windsor Hill in 
1865. The interval between his college and seminary studies 
was spent in teaching. 

He was ordained at Concord, N. H., Oct., 1868, and served 
the church in West Concord five years. Dec. 31, 1873, he was 
installed pastor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass., but 
was obliged at the end of three years on account of ill health 
to relinquish this fruitful and important field. 

Regaining his health, he served the church in Charlotte, Vt., 
from 1878 to 1881, and from 1882 to 1884 he was acting pastor 
of the College Street Church, Burlington, Vt. Failing health 
again compelled a cessation of his ministerial labors. In 1885, 
after a year’s rest, he was called to the pastorate of the Central 
Church in Derry, N. H., where he remained in active and joyful 
service to the end of his life. 

On Sept. 22, 1901, at the age of 61 years, 8 months, and 25 
days, he finished his earthly course. 
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Mr. Putnam was a man of unusual gifts and was greatly be- 
loved by his people, whom he served with unstinted devotion. 
The principal of Pinkerton Academy, of which institution he 
was a trustee and many of whose students were under his pas- 
toral care, testifies that in uniform excellence of preparation, 
in definiteness of thinking, and in clearness and simplicity of 
diction, Mr. Putnam’s pulpit service surpassed that of such noted 
preachers he had heard. 


Holly Hunt Avery, the son of Stephen B. and Mary Thayer 
Avery, was born April 1, 1858, in Unadilla, Neb.; graduated at 
Doane College in 1882, and spent two years at Hartford Semi- 
nary in the class of 1887. The completion of his Seminary 
course was prevented by ill health. 

He was ordained at Almena, Kans., in 1888, remaining in the 
work there for one year. He was subsequently pastor at St. 
Francis, Kansas, for three years and at Steele City, Neb., for 
seven years. In 1893 his ill health, with which he had struggled 
during his Seminary course and active ministry, culminated in 
total blindness, but at the urgent request of his people he con- 
tinued his ministerial work with marked fidelity and increasing 
usefulness to the end of his life. 

He died of Bright’s disease Sept. 2, 1901, aged 43 years, 5 
months, and 1 day. 

Mr. Avery, who belonged to the latter days of our Seminary 
life, is remembered by some of us as a man of genuine worth, 
quiet and unostentatious in manner, who lived in fellowship with 
Christ, and rejoiced in his high calling as a minister of the gospel. 


Allen Hastings, son of Frederick Herring and Loraine King 
Hastings, was born in Nassau, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1864; was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1884; spent the two years fol- 
lowing his graduation in Texas and Arizona in outdoor life in 
pursuit of health; was graduated from Hartford Theological 
Seminary in 1889. During the summer of 1889 he supplied 
the churches in Marshfield and Whitneyville, Me.; served as 
assistant pastor in Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, Wis., during 
the year 1890; ordained and installed pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31, 1891, and served the church 
and the city with conspicuous ability and energy for four years 
and a half, when poor health necessitated a change of climate. 
Removing to California he was installed pastor of the churches 
in Bloomington and Rialto, Jan. 29, 1896, and continued his 
labors for a year, at the end of which time he resigned to accept 
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the pastorate of the Lake Avenue Church, then recently or- 
ganized at Pasadena, where he remained for about two years. 
From Pasadena he went to Ontario, where he was installed 
pastor May 1, 1899. His manly struggle in a losing battle con- 
tinued till the following October, when his rapidly declining 
health compelled his resignation. He died of consumption Sept. 
5, 1901, aged 37 years, 6 months, and 26 days. 

He was married Sept. 13, 1892, to Mary Stone Longfellow, 
who, with six children, survives him. 

Mr. Hastings was a man of fine spirit, rare ability, and 
great energy. His long and manly struggle with a disease that 
at length cut him down in the prime of his manhood is a lumi- 
nous testimony to the reality and power of his Christian faith. 





George S. Dodge, ’72, who has been in charge of the Immanuel Church 
in Worcester, Mass., for the past nine years, has accepted a call to Boyl- 
ston Center in the same state. 


After a year’s work at East Canaan, Conn., Charles W. Hanna, ’78, 
has been invited to become permanent pastor. He was installed on 
July 2. 

Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, has been granted a three months’ leave- oi 
absence from his church in Hartford. He sailed with Mrs. Kelsey for 
England early in June, expecting to spend some time in Scotland, and 
then to tour in England and Belgium. 


The Commencement address at Fisk University this year was given by 
Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, of Cincinnati, O. Dr. S. G. Barnes, ’92, who leaves 
the University this year, is to supply at Scarboro, Me., for the summer. 


Stephen A. Norton, ’81, who for eight years has been pastor at San 
Diego, Cal., was installed at the historic First Church of Woburn, Mass., 
on June Io. 


William W. Sleeper, ’81, was installed over the church at Wellesley, 
Mass., on May 13, Professor Jacobus preaching the sermon. 


Hermon P. Fisher, ’83, reports that during the past year he has con- 
ducted a series of half-hour talks for the young people of his church at 
Crookston, Minn., upon Interesting Periods of Church History. Mr. 
Fisher spends part of his vacation in Hartford and New Haven. 


William A. Bartlett, ’85, of Chicago, gave the baccalaureate sermon 
at Fargo College. Dr. Bartlett’s first year at Chicago closes with fine 
indications of success. 


At its May communion the First Church of Appleton, Wis., where 
Frederick T. Rouse, ’86, is pastor, received 163 new members, all but ten 
by profession, this large accession being due to specially careful work in 
the Sunday-school, and to continued evangelistic services. 

















The Congregationalist gives special attention in its issue for July 5 
to the much-neglected subject of Open-air Preaching, upon which Edwin 
H. Byington, ’87, of Beverly, Mass., is our leading specialist in America. 
Mr. Byington contributes a brief article to the number. 


Henry L. Bailey, ’89, of Longmeadow, Mass., calls attention sharply in 
the Congregationalist for May 31 to the carelessness with which too many 
church clerks, and pastors too, treat the auditing of their annual statistics. 
It is startling to be told that last year nearly 5,000 names of persons “ van- 
ished into thin air” from our rolls, and that over 26,000 have thus disap- 
peared from view during the last nine years. 


Morris W. Morse, ’90, after a year at Fairhaven, Wash., has accepted 
a call to Pleasant Valley and Ferndale in the same state — the latter of 
which was included in his former field. 


The church at West Torrington, Conn., where Thomas C. Richards, 
’90, is pastor, is supplied during July by Professor Geer, ’go. 


Richard Wright, ’90, was recently obliged to intermit his work because 
of an attack of appendicitis, from which he is making a good recovery. 
He is now abroad for a short trip, and during his absence his place at 
Newburyport, Mass., is filled by Professor Livingston, ’g1. 


The close of the eleventh year of Ellsworth W. Phillips’, ’91, pastor- 
ate in the Hope Church of Worcester, Mass., was signalized by the ex- 
tinction of the debt of the church. The membership is now almost 250. 
Mr, Phillips contributes a forcible article to the Congregationalist for May 
3 on Worcester’s Welcome Mission. 


Ernest R. Latham, ’92, who has been the Chaplain of the State Prison 
at Wethersfield, Conn., for the last few years, has accepted a call to the 
important church at Alpena, Mich., and has begun work there. 


Rebecca Corwin, ’93, who was for several years at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and who has recently been the holder of a special fellowship at 
Chicago University, has just been appointed again to a fellowship there, 
thus opening the way for work in Arabic, in which she is greatly in- 
terested. 


Word has been received recently from Hannah J. Gilson, ’93, that in 
March she was transferred from her post at Mt. Silinda in East Africa to 
Malsetter, some seventy miles to the north, where she is to conduct a 
school. She speaks interestingly of the difficulties of the journey and of 
the prospects of work in her new field, where she will have many helpful 
surroundings. 


Edwin W. Bishop, ’97, has recently declined a call to remove from 
Concord, N. H., to Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Bishop preached the 
annual sermon before the New Hampshire Association in May. 


Edwin C. Gillette, ’97, has recently removed from Southfield, Mass., 
to North Canaan, Conn. Mr. Gillette was married on July 9 to Miss Jean 
Gardner of Talcottville, Conn. 
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June 4 the church in Kensington, Conn., of which A. F. Travis, ’97, 
is pastor, dedicated with appropriate services a new parish house which 
had just been completed. 


In June two churches in the vicinity of Hartford held celebrations of 
special importance not only to them but to Hartford Seminary. The 
church in East Hartford, where William B. Tuthill, ’97, is now pastor, 
observed the two hundredth anniversary of its founding, and a little later 
that at East Windsor, where William F. English, ’85, is pastor, followed 
with the celebration of its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, which was 
also the centennial of the erection of its church building. The Seminary 
has long had peculiar ties to both these churches, and was represented 
in one case by Professor Jacobus, and in the other by Professor Geer, ’9o, 
who was Mr. English’s predecessor. 


Jesse Buswell, ’98, who has recently resigned his charge at Pecatonica, 
Ill., was married on April 16 to Miss Jennie Bull of that place. 


Arthur H. Pingree, ’98, who has been doing faithful work at Pigeon 
Cove, Mass., for the past four years, has accepted a call to Norwood in the 
same state. 


We have received from the church at Stafford Springs, Conn., an 
interesting pamphlet giving in full the pastor’s report for the past year, the 
reports of the treasurer and clerk, and a full roll of the membership. 
There are many signs of the enterprising and efficient service of the 
pastor, Edmund A. Burnham, ’oo. 


Charles A. Downs, ’00, who went to Michigan City, N. D., imme- 
diately after his graduation, has accepted a call to take charge of the 
churches at Little Rock, Iowa, and Ellsworth, Minn. 


On June 11 John M. Trout, ’oo, and Edith W. Leavitt, ’co, were married 
at the latter’s home at Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


In the class of 1902, we note that E. G. Crowdis has accepted a call 
to the Central Church in South Bend, Ind., entering on his work in the 
fall; that Charles R. Fisher was ordained to evangelistic work for Sunday- 
schools at Oswego Falls, N. Y., on June 6; that Edward D. Gaylord was 
ordained and installed at Charlemont, Mass., on June 18, Professor 
Merriam preaching the sermon, and Lyman Whiting, ’42, participating; 
that George B. Hawkes is already at work at Canton, S. D.; and that 
John L. Thurston is to be one of the force of the new Yale Mission in 
China — in connection with the organization and support of which, by the 
way, Arthur C. Williams (spec. ’92) is to be specially active. 


Late in April a new church was formally organized at Wilson Station, 
near Hartford, where for several years students of the Seminary have 
done good work, and where for the past year George W. Owen, ’03, has 
been in charge. The enterprise starts with over thirty members and a 
comfortable chapel moved a few months ago from Rainbow. 
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ROWLAND SWIFT. i 





Hartford Seminary has been sorely bereaved within the last | 
few years by the loss of several of its most useful and esteemed H 
Trustees. To the list of deaths in only five years, which includes a 
the names of J. W. Allen, Jeremiah Taylor, E. B. Gillett, J. F. Pil 
Morris, W. F. Day, Rodney Dennis, Thomas Duncan, E. B. ae 
Webb, and A. C. Thompson, there is now added that of Rowland Bi] 
Swift of Hartford, who died on June 13, after a very brief illness. | 
Mr. Swift had been a faithful and zealous member of the Board a 
since 1868, serving almost continuously on its Executive Com- 
mittee and proving especially valuable as a financial adviser. 
He was deeply*interested in the policy and welfare of the insti- 
tution, and took a prominent part in all the discussions which 
culminated in its present significant expansion. His counsel 
and his enthusiasm will be sorely missed by all his colleagues in 
the Board. 

His relations to the members of the Faculty were always 
singularly cordial and kindly, and his courtesy and urbanity will 
not soon be forgotten. There was in him a remarkable combi- i 
nation of beautiful traits. His mind was keen and alert, turning 
eagerly to many topics outside of the world of business in which i 
his life was mainly spent. His interest in natural history, in 
politics, in civic improvements, in the various enterprises of the 
church, especially the Sunday-school and the work of foreign ij 
missions, not to spéak of other matters, was well known and il 
most beautiful to watch. His affections were loyal and steady, 
and manifested in incessant deeds of kindness. His faith was 
vigorous and rested on intelligent study and reflection as well as 
on a genuine heart-experience. He could always be counted on 
to support with zeal whatever made for truth, for goodness and | 
for happiness. About all that he did and said there played a i 
beautiful light of poetic grace that marked him as a man of un- ‘h 
usually delicate and refined quality. His going from us is there- i 
fore a loss that must long continue to be a personal bereavement, i 
tempered only by a sense of how precious is the memory he left a 
of a good life earnestly and faithfully lived. i 
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CAREW LECTURES. 


On Wednesday evening, May 14, Rev. William Garrett 
Horder of Ealing, England, author of “ The Poet’s Bible” and 
“The Hymn Lover,” gave the first of two lectures upon the evo- 
lution of English hymnody. The lecturer honored Dr. Isaac 
Watts as the true founder of English hymnody. His victory 
over the singing of metrical psalms was slow but complete. Next 
to him is Charles Wesley, who stood to the Methodist Church 
as Watts stood to the Independents. Watts was Calvinistic, 
Wesley Arminian. These two pioneers were followed by a 
long series of dull, prosaic, and didactic hymns, William Cowper 
being the only significant name of the period. To Bishop Heber 
is owed the beginning of better days. He realized that the touch 
of poetry is vital to hymns. In the first quarter of the 19th 
century the editors of hymns, Heber, Montgomery, and Condor, 
become a potent factor in hymnody. The Oxford movement 
caused a look backward to the hymns of all ages, many of which 
were translated by Keble and Newman. The western church 
hymns were clear-cut, cold, and brief, like the statues which the 
church used in its worship; those of the eastern church were 
picturesque, devotional, and sensual, as the pictures of their wor- 
ship. In the last half of the present century came the greatest 
achievements in hymnody in the English and American hymns. 
In the later period the Episcopal Church has been most pro- 
ductive. Among its writers are to be noted Keble, Newman, 
Faber, Dr. Howe, Ellerton, Mrs. Alexander, and Miss Havergal. 
Nor is the canon of hymns yet closed; souls are still to speak in 
verse. 

In his second lecture, Friday evening, May 16, Mr. Horder 
reviewed some of the modern hymnists whose hymns give ex- 
pression to the joys and sorrows of common life from a reli- 
gious point of view. Thomas Lynch, Francis Palgrave, George 
Macdonald, the Wordsworthian hymnist, and Dr. George Math- 
ewson, the blind preacher of Edinburgh, who wrote “O Love 
that will not let me go”, illustrate this tendency in England. 
America has helped on the modern movement, but unfortunately 
she is not known in England by her best. Too often she is known 
there by hymns of the revival type. Harvard University has 
been a nest of singing birds and has sent out strains that voice 
our best spiritual positions. To men of a poetic turn of mind, 
the view of things taken by John Calvin has always been dis- 
tressing; where his influence has been strong, poetry, like other 
forms of art, has not flourished. The severity of New England 
theology was unbearable to men of the stuff of which poets are 
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made. John Pierpont opens the list of great American hymnists. 
William Cullen Bryant has given us many of the finest hymns 
in the language. Dr. Holmes’s “ Lord of all being” and “O 
love divine that stooped to share” will live long. Dr. Sears’s 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear” and Bishop Brooks’s “O 
little town of Bethlehem” are good enough for any Christmas 
without a sermon. Whittier is the best-beloved poet of 
America across the Atlantic. Dr. Ray Palmer and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Lucy Larcom are also great favorites. 

Two criticisms are to be made of America. Though she has 
produced many fine hymns, little has been done in the kindred 
art of tune writing. Again, in many American books the length 
of hymns is reduced to certain fixed proportions. It would be 
better to shorten the sermon than some great hymns. 

In olden times hymns were vehicles of doctrine. Now we 
see that theology should be in hymns as it is in the Psalms, 
suffused with emotion in lyrical, not dogmatic, form. Modern 
hymns are criticised for being subjective rather than objective, 
but in its proper place this subjectivity is the glory of modern 
hymnody. No verse is too good to lay on the altar of the 
Highest. 





During the latter part of April Dr. James L. Barton, secretary of the 
American Board, delivered a series of three lectures on “ Missionary 
Organization in the Foreign Field.” 


Rev. Dr. Albert E. Dunning, editor of the “ Congregationalist ” 
and secretary of the international Sunday-school lesson committee, in 
April delivered a series of interesting and well-attended lectures on 
“The Teaching Function of the Church.” The subjects were as fol- 
lows: “The Church as a School,’ “The Text-book and its Uses,” 
“The Teacher in the Church School,’ ‘The Pastor in the Church 
School,” and ‘The Master and His Disciples.” An informal discus- 
sion hour with the students added greatly to the pleasure and profit of 
the course of lectures. 


The successful close of the baseball season shows the hard work and 
the spirit the men have put into the team. They administered two de- 
feats to Yale Divinity School. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin, recently appointed foreign adviser to Viceroy 
Chang Chih Tung, spoke on the missionary situation in China, and 
held a conference with the Mission Band. 


On Monday evening, May 19, Professor Pratt gave a reception to 
the Senior class, to meet the members of the Faculty. 


The last communion service of the year was held in the chapel 
Friday, May 23. 
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Professor Merriam entertained the members of the Senior Class at 
his home on the Friday evening before the close of the Seminary year. 


Professor Pratt conducted a song service in the Chapel on Sunday 
morning, April 13, at which hymns of the Easter season were sung. 


April 15 John V. Farwell of Chicago addressed the students at the 
morning chapel hour. 


April 1 Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary delivered a lecture in Chapel on “ Survivals of Primitive Semitic 
Religion in Modern Syria.” 





THE SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The exercises of Anniversary week opened with the chapel 
service on Monday morning, May 26, led by Professor Mitchell. 
The Annual Oral Examinations began at 9.30 with the exami- 
nation of the Middle Class, by Professor Beardslee, in Biblical 
Dogmatics. The examinations of the other classes were: 
Junior Class in Greek Exegesis, by Professor Jacobus, Monday, 
at 2.30; Senior Class in Pastoral Care, by Professor Merriam, 
Tuesday, at 9.30. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI AND PASTORAL UNION. 


Monday evening the address before the Pastoral Union and 
Alumni was delivered by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan to an 
enthusiastic audience which crowded the chapel and both the 
adjoining rooms. Professor Jacobus, as Acting President, pre- 
sided, made the opening prayer, and read from the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, the fourth chapter. The theme of the even- 
ing was “ New Testament Preaching,” and was presented under 
four chief divisions — The Importance of Preaching, The Na- 
ture of New Testament Preaching, The Method of New Testa- 
ment Preaching, The Applicability of the Principles Derived 
from the Study of New Testament Preaching to the Present 
Time. 

I. The Importance of Preaching. Its importance must be 
upheld chiefly against criticisms of it from within the church. 
To those outside it is “foolishness.” There are tendencies to 
undervalue preaching. It is said that the sermon should be 
shortened in the interests of “ worship.” But true preaching is 
really worship. The central act of worship is the delivery and 
hearing of the word of God. Second, it is said that the minister 
must devote so much time to administration that he has not 
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opportunity to exalt the sermon. The church must be organized 
fully and efficiently and the minister must keep his hand on all 
the organizations of the church and be vitally interested in all. 
But if the pulpit is sacrificed to these they must be reduced in 
number. The minister must keep sacred the study hours and 
must employ them with intensest energy. Third, it is urged 
that the press makes the pulpit unnecessary. But the pulpit 
and the press are distinct in their work. The pulpit is a message 
plus a man. Its power is not simply in the message but in the 
message made dynamic by the personality. History abundantly 
demonstrates that the initiative of great movements is due to this 
combination. The pulpit will always be needed, we cannot get 
beyond preaching or find for it an adequate substitute. 

Ii. The Nature of New Testament Preaching. The word 
“preach ” is used in the New Testament to translate eight dif- 
ferent Greek words. Two of these are principal, the others are 
incidental. One of these words means the proclaiming of an 
evangel—a message of good news; the other signifies the 
authoritative deliverance of truth. We would ask then the first 
intention of preaching as expressed in these two words; their 
relative value; and therefrom derive the meaning of preaching 
in the New Testament. The first word then in its original in- 
tention means the annunciation of good tidings. It carries with 
it the note of hope, of optimism. The dominant note of preach- 
ing must be hope. The dark is there and must be presented, 
but only that the light may be thrown into fuller relief against it. 
The preacher should be continually “ rejoicing in hope.” 

The second word carries the idea of a public proclamation. 
The emphasis is on publicity and authority. The message 
should be spoken to the crowds and spoken without doubt. 
Certainty, authority, urgency should be its characteristics. 
When you cannot speak with certainty, keep still. This does 
not mean that a man should be ignorantly dogmatic, nor that 
there may not, should not, be questions that he has not settled 
and for the answer to which he is earnestly striving. But in 
the pulpit the man is to speak forth the certainties, not debate 
the doubts. 

Respecting the relative value of these words. The evangel 
is made necessary by the need of the people; it is made possible 
by the grace of God. Behind the preaching of Christ and the 
apostles is the recognition of man’s need of pardon, purity, 
power. For these needs the grace of God gave a perfect pro- 
vision. Back of the herald announcing this need and this grace 
is both the authority of the throne, and the urgency of a great 
claim. 
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hese words reveal the preacher’s true position. He is 
God’s messenger from God. Hence he must have his message 
directly from God. It is not enough to tell what God once said 
to men, the message must be made living. For the interpreta- 
tion of an inspired message there must be an inspired man. 
There must be not only mental resoluteness; but spiritual love. 
The minister must be fearless in the delivery of his message, 
even though the way be rough. The minister must also de- 
liver his message with compassionate grace, there must be in it 
the wooing and winning note of love. 

III. The Method of New Testament Preaching. It is to be 
noted that in New Testament preaching creed and conduct, doc- 
trine and duty, truth and triumph are always connected. To 
separate them is to make flowers of wax with no living principle 
in them. You cannot produce conduct without creed any more 
than you can produce a tulip blossom without a bulb. In the 
preaching of Christ, in that of Paul, conduct, duty, triumph are 
never disassociated from creed, doctrine, truth. The preaching 
of the New Testament recognizes and emphasizes both the 
power and the peril of the human will. Consequently, there 
always appear in New Testament preaching three elements: the 
enunciation of the truth, the application of it to those present, 
the appeal to the will. 

IV. The question now comes, have these principles of New 
Testament preaching, thus derived from its nature and method, 
ceased to be valid? Has the New Testament become effete? 

In the first place there can be no change in essential ideas; 
first, because man’s need is just what it was. Man is the same 
now that history has always revealed him to be except in acci- 
dentals. There is no upward movement in the character of man 
during the nineteenth century except where man has been 
touched by the cross. However you phrase the thought, sin 
is the great permanent fact. Second, God’s grace is as full as 
ever to grant forgiveness. It is still providing absolution on 
the basis of eternal justice. It still provides a new dynamic by 
which man may master the things that have mastered man. 
There is still no other name by which man can be saved, and 
that name is still all-powerful. 

Such being the case the duty of the minister at the present 
time is clear. ‘There must be in modern preaching the enuncia- 
tion of truth. Preach that of which you are assured. Give men 
bread, not polished slabs of stony doubt. Apply the truth to 
the age in which you live. For this you must know your age, 
you must be in it and feel the throb of its life. Appeal to men. 
The element of appeal seems to be lacking in modern sermons. 
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Preaching lacks the “ thou art the man.” The will is the citadel 
of man to be captured, the intellect and the emotions are the 
avenues to it. 

As to method of preaching there is no absolute rule, but 
hard strenuous preparation is absolutely essential. The preacher 
has no right not to work on his sermon. Moreover in the ser- 
mon there should be systematic statement, perhaps best in pre- 
cisely enumerated rubrics, but it should never be lacking. If 
then a man is able to give himself to free delivery, unhampered 
by manuscript, so much the better. But the man must make 
the method, not the method the man. 


ALUMNI DAY. 


Morning prayers were led by Rev. G. W. Winch of Holyoke, 
Mass., and the remainder of the morning was occupied with the 
examination of the Senior Class in Pastoral Care. At noon the 
Annual Alumni Prayer Meeting was held, being led, as custo- 
marily, by the acting president of the institution. The account 
of the Transfiguration was read, leading to the presentation as 
the theme for the meeting of The Need of Spiritual Power for 
Effective Service. Remarks were made by Messrs. Southgate, 
Campbell, Lane, Makepeace, Dyer, and Brewer, and Messrs. 
Greene, Woodman, and Mather led in prayer. The meeting 
brought a strong uplift. 

In the afternoon at 2.30 was held the Annual Meeting of the 
Alumni Association, F. W. Greene of Middletown, the presi- 
dent of the Association, being in the chair. After the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer Messrs. Tait, Geer, and Bailey were 
appointed a committee on’nomination. They later brought in 
nominations of the following officers, who were elected: Presi- 
dent, F. W. English of East Windsor; Vice-President, H. C. 
Adams of Danvers, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, T. C. Richards 
of West Torrington; Executive Committee, L. S. Crawford of 
Portland, D. B. Hubbard of Middletown, C. H. Smith of Ply- 
mouth. Reports were made from the neighboring Alumni As- 
sociations, Austin Hazen speaking for Connecticut, L. S. Craw- 
ford for western Massachusetts, H. C. Alvord for eastern New 
England. Professor Porter of Yale, who, with Professor 
Walker, was present, was felicitously introduced as represent- 
ing the most recent of the Hartford Alumni Associations. He 
spoke pleasantly of his one year as a student in Hartford Semi- 
nary and brought the friendly greetings of the Yale Divinity 
School. Professor Mitchell reported on the Alumni Fund for 
Student Aid, and Professors Jacobus and Gillett reported on 
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the Seminary. The Necrology, which is elsewhere printed in 
full, was read, after which the formal discussion of the after- 
noon was taken up. 

The theme for the day was Requirements for Church Mem- 
bership, and its discussion was opened by G. W. Winch. He re- 
marked that the theme really reduced itself to this, What is 
really essential as a condition for church membership? The 
candidate for church membership should show first of all a real 
spiritual life. To this all would agree, the question being really 
as to what are to be considered credible evidences of it. In 
judging this the element of time must be considered. There 
must be time for the development of a spiritual life. How much 
this time element is to be considered will depend largely on 
earlier environment. The purpose of life which is manifested is 
another determinant. One cannot judge simply by what is 
looked back to, but must consider the purposes manifest as an 
index of the spiritual life. The candidate should also show that 
a belief in Christ has been formative in his character and domi- 
nant in conduct. As to the element of age in determining church 
membership, it must be said that it cannot be definitely fixed, but 
it is obvious that it must exist. The home life will do much to de- 
termine this. As to assent to credal statements, it is to be recog- 
nized that the church ought to have a creed as indicating where 
it stands, and as furnishing a basis for catechetical instruction. 
On the other hand we ought not to make assent to a creed a 
matter of difficulty to those who show the spirit of Christ, and 
manifest a Christian life. Candidates for membership in a Con- 
gregational church ought to be in sympathy with the Congre- 
gational ways and methods. A man might find the environment 
and spirit of the fellowship in some other denomination more 
conducive to his spiritual life. In such a case he would better 
join a church of that other denomination. 

G. W. Fiske of South Hadley Falls spoke in general accord 
with Mr. Winch. He urged that the emphasis be shifted from 
a test of past religious experience to a test of present and future 
purpose. As to the credal test, he would hold to the church 
creed as indicating its theological position, but would expect 
of those admitted to the church only participation in a covenant 
of Christian living. As to methods of testing fitness for mem- 
bership he objected to the formal examination by the Church 
Committee as lacking scriptural warrant, and as by its very for- 
mality defeating its own purpose of ascertaining the real spiritual 
state of the one examined. He recommended the use of a care- 
fully drawn blank which the applicant for membership should fill 
out, and on the basis of which individual friendly inquiry should 
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be made, which should be reported to the committee as a basis 
for action. One great difficulty has been that the whole question 
is usually discussed solely from the point of view of the church 
rather than from the juster point of view of the applicant. Much 
also can be accomplished by means of catechetical classes. 

In the open discussion that followed Professor Walker 
threw historical light on how the present method originated, 
President McLean of Pacific Seminary accented the importance 
of laying stress on the things essentially Christian, rather than 
on those more transitory, and additional remarks were made by 
Messrs. Andrews, Richards, Rhoades, and Dyer. 

About two hundred Alumni and invited guests sat down to 
the dinner served at six o’clock in the Case Memorial Library. 
The speaking was even exceptionally good and the whole oc- 
casion breathed the atmosphere of faith, hope, and love. Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey of Hartford presided, Professor Jacobus spoke in 
the place of President Hartranft, Rev. Chas. M. Southgate repre- 
sented the Trustees, Rev. D. W. Howell brought the greetings of 
the city pastors, President McLean and Professor Porter ex- 
tended the fellowship of Pacific Seminary and Yale Divinity 
School respectively, President Smith was the bearer of the 
neighborly felicitations of Trinity College, President Reed of the 
Bible Normal College spoke for the affiliated institution across 
the street, Mr. Louis R. Cheney had friendly words to say from 
the business men of Hartford, Rev. Chas. S. Lane of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., represented the Alumni, and Mr. J. L. French of the 
Graduating Class expressed the appreciative loyalty of his 
classmates. 


GRADUATION DAY. 


After the Morning Prayers led by Dr. Willard Scott, the 
Ivy Exercises of the graduating class were held. Rain made it 
impossible to hold them out of doors, and the ivy was accord- 
ingly symbolically planted in the chapel. The Oration by Mr. 
Woodman and the Poem by Mr. Crowdis were both excellent 
and were printed in the Anniversary Number of the Student 
Quarterly. 

The Annual Meeting of the Pastoral Union was held at half 
past two. Beyond the regular routine business the only item of 
especial interest was the report of the committee to which was 
last year referred the memorial of the Alumni Association re- 
specting the addition of an interpretative clause to the require- 
ment for subscription to the creed of the Pastoral Union. The 
committee, after reciting certain facts respecting the organiza- 
Avucust —6 
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tion and history of the Pastoral Union, all of which indicated 
that the form of subscription has always been a liberal one and 
left to individual interpretation, recommended that no change be 
made. The report was adopted without dissent. 

On nomination of the Business Committee the following 
were elected Trustees: 

For three years— Rev. Asher Anderson, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Frederick W. Greene, Middletown, Conn.; Rev. Russell 
T. Hall, D.D., New Britain, Conn.; Rev. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter, Hartford, Conn.; Hon. George E. Barstow, Providence, 
R. I.; Lyman B. Brainerd, Hartford, Conn.; Herbert Knox 
Smith, Esq., Hartford, Conn.; Edward A. Studley, Boston, 
Mass.; Rowland Swift, Hartford, Conn.; for one year, to fill 
vacancy — Louis R. Cheney, Hartford, Conn. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following officers, 
who were elected: Moderator, Rev. Frank S. Brewer, New 
Hartford, Conn.; Scribe, Rev. Austin Gardner, Ashford, Conn.; 
Recording Secretary, Prof. Edward E. Nourse, Hartford, Conn.; 
Business Committee, Rev. W. B. Tuthill, Rev. E. N. Hardy, 
Rev. Russell T. Hall, D.D.; Examining Committee for two 
years, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Rev. D. B. Hubbard, Rev. 
F. P. Bacheler, Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., Rev. J. G. Johnson, 
D.D.° Rev. T. C. Richards was nominated Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Notice was given of a change of the rules, whereby the 
Moderator for the next year should be elected at each annual 
meeting. The report of the Examining Committee was pre- 
sented and was followed by comment from different members 
of the Committee. 

In the evening at eight o’clock were held the Graduation 
Exercises. A special liturgical service had been prepared for 
the occasion. The address of the evening was by President 
Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Williams College. His theme was 
“One Essential Requisite of the Christian Ministry,” and his 
thought centered in the words to Timothy (I Tim. 5: 7), “ For 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind.” The address was a splendid ap- 
peal in view of the need of the present time for a Christian op- 
timism, courageous, energetic, efficient through the power that 
comes with love and that works through love. The material- 
istic agnosticism of the day makes pervasive an atmosphere of 
pessimism. This must be overmatched by a courageous en- 
thusiasm. Christ himself and all the great preachers who have 
molded the thought and carried forward the work of the Chris- 
tian Church have been potent through this courage. This is 
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the importunate and the enkindling message to the minister of 
this century. After the conferring of the degrees Professor 
Jacobus addressed the graduating Class, holding up to them 
the life which should always rejoice in the duty and privilege of 
ministering, not of being ministered unto. Such a ministry must 
be a ministry of spiritual intensiveness which sees the Father’s 
vision of souls won to the service of God. It must be a ministry 
of spiritual extensiveness which sees the whole world as that 


to which men are to minister and which they are to strive to 


mold into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

The following prizes were announced: The William Thomp- 
son Prize in Hebrew, awarded to Richard S. T. Emrich of the 
Junior Class; the Hartranft. Prize in Evangelistic Theology, 
awarded to Charles M. Woodman of the Senior Class; the 
Senior Greek Prize, awarded to Edward D. Gaylord. The Tur- 
retin Prize in Ecclesiastical Latin, awarded to Lilla F. Morse of 
the Senior Class. The John S. Welles Fellowship for two years 
of foreign study, awarded to James L. French of the Senior 
Class. 

Certificates of graduation were given to Edward G. Crowdis, 
Montie J. B. Fuller, Lazarus K. Mavromantes, Howard C. Me- 
serve, Ernest G. Toan, Albin R. Zink. 

The degree of B.D. was conferred on William F. Bissell, 
Charles R. Fisher, James L. French, John P. Garfield, Edward 
D. Gaylord, George B. Hawkes, Elmer E. S. Johnson, Thomas 
B. Lillard, Theodor J. Merten, Lilla Frances Morse, Julia French 
Owen, Emily A. Reeve, Alexander Siegenthaler, Telesphore 
Taisne, John L. Thurston, William L. Wilkenson, Charles M. 
Woodman. 

The degree of B.R.P. was conferred on Lillie Miller. 

The degree of S.T.M. was conferred on Mardiros H. Anani- 
kian and Harris L. Latham. 

The degree of Ph.D. was conferred on Samuel Simpson. 


The presence of President Hartranft was greatly missed 
throughout the week, and many were the references to him, full 
of love and loyal admiration, in both the public addresses and in 
private conversation. He is not expected to return until late 
next year, and will therefore be unable to give his courses in 
full. Arrangements have been made with Professor Wm. Doug- 
las Mackenzie of Chicago Theological Seminary to supplement 
his work by an extended course during the earlier part of next 
year, 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 
SIXTY-NINTH YEAR, 1902-1903. 





The year will open with a general service in the Seminary 
Chapel Wednesday evening, September 24. At that time all 
students are expected to be present, and to have made the needful 
adjustments of rooms. The fall schedule of class exercises begins 
Thursday morning. All general inquirics should be addressed ta 
Professor Jacobus. 





This Preliminary Announcement is made subject to change 
in minor details. It is not intended as a substitute for the 
ANNUAL REGISTER, which should be referred to for fuller in- 
formation. The groups and lists of courses have been revised 
and modified in details. The main outline as given in this last 
REGISTER remains however unchanged. F 


REGULAR COURSE. 
The studies are arranged in two classes — Preliminary 


Studies and Electives. The former are required of all students, 


and are considered as prerequisites for further work in the 
Seminary. At the time of entrance any of these studies may 
be passed off if by examination or otherwise the student is able 
to satisfy the faculty of his proficiency in them. The time thus 
saved can be utilized for free election. The Elective Studies have 
been so arranged in groups that each group represents the 
main part of a theological course, the emphasis in each group 
being, however, on a different topic. Near the close of the first 
term of junior year each student is required, in consultation with 
the acting president, to elect one group. This election is ex- 
pected to indicate the line of his work for the balance of his 
course. Such election is not however inflexible, and may later 
be changed with the consent of the faculty. After the group 
has been elected the professor whose topic is emphatic in that 
group becomes Faculty Adviser for the student, and should be 
consulted in all further choice of electives and in respect to 
any modifications in the details of courses in the groups that he 
may desire to make. 

The groups are not designed to prescribe with absolute rigid- 
ity the student’s future work, but are intended to guide in fixing 
its direction and co-ordination, and to determine the student’s 
Faculty Adviser. 

The minimum number of hours required of each student dur- 
ing his course is 1,170 (exclusive of General Exercises). Of 
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this number 900 is included in his group, the balance going to 
Preliminary Studies and free choices, in proportions determined 
by the number of preliminary studies passed off. Students, the 
quality of whose work seems to justify it, may increase their 
total hours to 1,515, making 450 hours above those included in 
Preliminary Studies and the Group. The courses to fill these 
hours may be selected from the entire list of electives. The 
experience of the past year indicates that this method provides 
to the individual sufficient freedom to adjust himself to the 
diverse requirements of the modern ministry, and at the same 
time secures the degree of fixity and guidance requisite for 
adequate professional training. 
SPECIALIZING COURSE. 

Courses of one or more years in several or single branches 
will be arranged by the faculty to meet the wants of ministers 
who wish to supplement their training, and of any persons who 
desire to pursue scientific studies in existing departments, or to 
fit themselves for special Christian work. In the past, courses 
have been sometimes arranged for those who had received 
neither a college nor theological training, but who were anxious 
to fit themselves for some specific religious work in the Sunday- 
school or elsewhere. The Bible Normal College provides ex- 
cellent courses designed to meet the needs of just such cases, 
and the Seminary, therefore, feels itself no longer constrained to 
undertake such work. 

GRADUATE COURSES. 

While believing in the desirability of a four-years course in 
preparation for the ministry, the Seminary has never felt that 
without decisive modification of the work of the present course 
of three years it was advisable to present a definite line of fourth- 
year study. It is presumed that the student wishing to take a 
fourth year does so because there are certain subjects of special 
interest to him. Students planning for graduate work are en- 
couraged to confer with the professor in charge of the depart- 
ment where their special interest lies, and with him fourth-year 
courses can be arranged either wholly or in part from the list 
of courses appearing in the Register. 

In the last ANNUAL REGISTER will be found statements as to 
the privileges, etc., of graduate students, as well as specifications 
in respect to degrees offered. 


MISSIONS COURSE. 


A full description of the course in Missions is issued sepa- 
rately, and will be supplied on application. This year there 
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are added to the list a course of six lectures by Mr. Robert E. 
Speer of the Presbyterian Board; Dr. F. J. Coffin has been 
secured to give instruction in the Science and History of Re- 
ligions, and Mr. Edward W. Capen gives two courses on the 
Social Aspects of Missions. The courses in general have been 
more carefully co-ordinated, and will be conducted as regular 
class exercises, not as popular addresses. It is to be clearly 
understood that this Missions course is designed for the scientific 
study of missions, and for specialized preparation of those 
planning to devote their lives to mission service. 


PEDAGOGY. 


The removal of the Bible Normal College from Springfield, 
Mass., to Hartford was accomplished last spring. The institu- 
tion has secured buildings of its own almost opposite the Semi- 
nary on Broad Street. These will next year be used for recita- 
tion purposes as well as for dormitories. For full description 
of its work reference is made to the Annual Year Book. A state- 
ment of the courses which will be most useful to theological 
students is given under the head of “ Pedagogy” in this an- 
nouncement. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


In addition to the courses printed, to graduate or specializing 
students, Professor Merriam offers instruction in The Family; 
Professor Geer will direct courses in the History of Socialism, 
and The Growth of Cities; and Mr. Capen, in addition to his 
courses in Social Phases of Missions and in Connecticut 
Charities, will give instruction in the Economic Aspects of 
Socialism. Details in respect to work in this department can be 
secured, as suggested under “ graduate courses,” by correspond- 
ence with the respective professors. Plans are being made for 
a still wider development of the instruction in this department, 
which it is hoped may, at least in part, go into operation next 
year; but it is impossible to make more definite announcement 
at the present time. 

SPECIAL LECTURES. 

The absence of President Hartranft in Germany during the 
larger part of next year has made it seem wise to supplement his 
work by a course of about forty lectures by Professor William 
Douglas Mackenzie of Chicago Seminary. 

The Carew Lectures this year will be given by Professor 
Hermann \V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., LL.D., on Archeological Work 
in Assyria and Babylonia. He was expected last winter, but was 
detained by the fatal illness of his wife. 
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PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


Required of all students at the outset of their course, 
unless passed off at the time of entrance. 


Prof. Hartranft Hours 
1 Propzdeutics, designed to enable new students 
to find their bearings in Seminary study % bee og 


2 Outline of Systematic Theology—a general 
preparatory survey of the fields of Ethics and 
Dogmatics, with special reference to licensure J.I Ic 


Prof. Macdonald 


1 Hebrew I.—elementary grammar, with exercises 
in reading and writing the language, including 
only what is absolutely a for oF use 
of the Hebrew Bible . A . J. 1-2 80 


Mr. Hartranft 
1 Elementary German—for those who have not 


studied it . 2 : , P : s -ik 30 
Prof. Nourse 
1 Hebrew History —a general outline . : - jot) a8 


Prof, Gillett 
1 Introduction to Philosophy —indicating briefly 
the terminology, the chief problems and the 
chief methods of their solution . ‘ jut 15 


Prof. Livingston 
1 Voice-Building I.— practical drill, mostly in half- 


hour individual lessons, adapted to the stu- 
dent’s needs : ji = : A - je ® to 


GROUPS 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS 


GROUP A. 


Semitic Lincuistics emphasized. 


4 History, 325-600 


Prof. Macdonald Hrs. 
2 Hebrewll.. : - J. 2-3 30 
3 Arabicl. . nie M.1 30 
4 Syriac I. . ‘ . M.1 30 
5 Semitic Languages . M.3 15 
6 Heb. Lit.—Genius . 8.3 45 
7 ArabiclII. . . ? S. 2 30 
Prof. Paton Hrs. Prof. Nourse Hrs. 
4 Intro. Prophetical Bks. M. 3 30 2 Heb. History, Early J. 1-2 30 
7 Messianic Prophecies M.1 15 3 be a Late J. 2 30 
8 Isaiah . Se 25 4 O.T. Theology . ‘ J. 3 30 
ro Assyrian I. ; A M.3 30 
Prof. Mitchell 
Prof. Jacobus xr N.T.Timesl. .  . J.r-2 3g 
2 Galatians . : : jeg 38 3 History to325 . . M.1 30 
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PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS conrinuep. 


Prof. Geer Hrs, 
3 ReformationI. . . 8S. 2 435 
4 The Modern Church I. Ss. 3 15 


Prof. Gillett 
2 Historic Apologetics J. 1-2 30 


Prof. Beardslee 
1 Doctrine of God Je 
2 =: “ Man : M. 


Prof. Hartranft 
3 Prolegomena 
4 Theology proper 
5 “ to Soteriology 
6 


yo ez 

nH WwW WwW 
ss 
wn 


Prof. Merriam 
t HomileticsI. . 
ne men a 


2 


Prof. Pratt 
1 Public Worship I. 
3 “ “oo ii. 
5 Psalms 


Prof. Livingston 
5 Theology of Poets 


Pedagogies . 


3° 
“ “ Eschatology 30 Missions. ; - 
GROUP B. 


O.p TESTAMENT CrITICIsM emphasized. 


Prof. Paton 


1 Principles of Criticism J. 1 
2 Intro. to Pentateuch M.1 
3 “ Historical Bks. 3.8 
4  ‘“ Prophetical Bks. M.3 30 
5 “ Poetical Bks. M.1r 
6 Hist. of O. T. Literature s. 1x 
7 Messianic Prophecies M. 1 


Prof. Macdonald rs. 
2 Hebrew Il. J. 2-3 30 
5 Semitic Languages M.3 15 


6 Heb. Literary Genius S.2 15 


Prof. Jacobus 
2 Galatians ‘ F Jj. 2 30 
4 Fourth Gospel . : Ss..9 a8 
6 Exegesis Jno. I. . S.2 15 
8 Intro,toPauline Epp. M.1 15 
9 “¢ Johannine Lit. S. x z0 


Prof. Nourse 
2 Heb. History, Early J. 1-2 
3 A se Late ji 2 30 
4 O. T. Theology ° | ee 


Prof. Mitchell 
z N.T. TimesI. . . J.ze2 35 


3 History to325 . : M. 1 30 
7 Nicene Christology . M.2 15 
Prof. Geer 


3 ReformationI. . . S. 2 
4 The ModernChurchi. 5S. 3 15 


Prof. Gillett 
4 Philosophy of Rel. . M.3 30 


15 


15 
3° 
15 
Prof. Beardslee 
1 Doctrine of God 


2 i “ Man ‘< 
3 os “ Grace 


Prof. Hartranft 
3 Prolegomena 
4 Theology proper 
5 “* to Soteriology 


Prof. Merriam 


t Homiletics I. 


2 er iT. 
Prof. Pratt 

1 Public Worship I. 

3 “ “ II. 

5 Psalms. ‘ 


Prof. Livingston 
5 Theology of Poets 


Pedagogics . 
Missions 2 . . 





e328 


100 
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GROUP C, 


Prof. Jacobus 
x Romans 

2 Galatians 

3 Mark 

4 Fourth Gospel 
8 Intro. to Pauline Epp. 
9 “Johannine Lit. 
1o Synoptic Problem 

11 Analysis Work 


Prof. Macdonald Hrs, 


2 Hebrew II. J. 2-3 30 I 

4 Syriacl . = , M.1 30 2 
3 

Prof. Paton 

x Principles of Criticism J. 1 15 

2 Intro. to Pentateuch M. 1 30 3 

4  “ PropheticalBks. M.3 30 4 

7 Messianic Prophecies M.1 15 F 


ro] 


Prof. Nourse 
4 O. T. Theology + %h S30 
5 N. T. Theology . M.1 30 
12 N. T. Canon, General J. 2 10 a 
15 N. T. Text Criticism fi. s+ x0 


I 


Prof. Mitchell 
x N.T.TimesI. . « Ju teae 38 = 


GROUP D. 


Prof. Nourse 

2 Heb. History, Early 
3 se " Late . 
4 O.T. Theology . 

5 N.T. Theology. 

6 Jewish History . 

7 Early Minor Prophets 
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Hrs. 


15 
15 


Prof. Beardslee 


New TEsTAMENT ExEGEsIs emphasized. 


Doctrine of God 
‘“* Man 


“ 


“ 


“ Grace 


Prof. Hartranft 


Prolegomena 


Theology proper 
to Soteriology Ss. x 


“ 


Prof. Pratt 
Public Worship I. 


Prof. Merriam 
Homiletics I. 
II. 
3 Pastoral Care 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


Hrs. 


J. 1-2 


2 


3 
I 
3 
2 


30 
30 
30 
30 
15 
5 


3 History to 325 . ° M.1 30 2 “ “ OT, 
7 Nicene Christology . M.2 15 7 Church Music 
Prof. Geer 
2 TheMedievalChurchII.s.1 15 Prof. Livingston 
3 ReformationI. . : Sine. 316 4 Public Speaking 
4 The ModernChurchI. S.3 15 
Prof. Gillett Pedagogics 
3 Antitheism . «+ Jj. 3 30 Missions 


Bis.icaL History AND THEOLOGY emphasized. 


PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS conrTIinuep. 


M. 3 
M. 3 


M. 2 
S. 1-2 


3° 


Se es 


Seusaoees 
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HISTORY ConrInvep. 
Prof. Macdonald —rs. 


2 Hebrewll.. J. 2-3 30 
5 Semitic Languages . M.3 15 
6 Heb. Literary Genius 5S. 3 15 


Prof. Paton 
2 Intro. to Pentateuch M.1r 30 
4 ‘“*  Prophetical Bks. M.3 30 
Prof. Jacobus 
2 Galatians J. 3 30 
3 Mark . . M.2 30 
Prof. Mitchell 
1 N.T. TimesI. . « Jet-a: 25 
2 . ages I J. 2 a6 
3 History to 325 M.1 30 
4 ‘* 325-600 . - M.2 15 
7 Nicene Christology . M.2 15 
Prof. Geer 
x The Medieval ChurchI.M.3 15 
. = . S s5E-8:-8. 25 
3 ReformationI. . ° S... 2. 25 
4 ModernChurchI. . S.°3. <5 


Prof. Gillett 
2 Historic Apologetics J.1-2 30 





Prof. Beardslee Hrs. 
xt Doctrine of God P 3. <0 
2 " ‘“ Man r M.1 30 
3 ef “Grace . M.2 30 


Prof. Hartranft 


GROUP E. 


Earty CurIstIAN History emphasized. 


Prof. Mitchell 
N. T. Times I. 
“ “ Il. 
History to 325 


bi 325-600 . 


Asceticism & Monast’m M.2 15 


I 

2 

3 

4 

7 Nicene Christology . M.2 15 
8 

9 


Rise of the Papacy . M.3 10 


12 Eastern Church 
13 Russian Church 


14 Mohammedanism 


Prof. Macdonald Hrs, 
2 Hebrewll.. . . .J.a-3 30 


Prof. Paton 
3 Intro. Historical Books J. 2 15 
6 Hist. of O. T. Literature Ss. 1 30 
7 Messianic Prophecies M.1 15 


Prof. Jacobus 
2 Galatians . . . J. 3 30 
3 Mark . . ‘ 2 M.2 30 
8 Intro,to Pauline Epp. M.1 15 
1o Synoptic Problem . M.1 15 


3 Prolegomena . ° M.3 #15 
4 Theology proper ° M.3 15 
5 “ to Soteriology S. 1 30 
Prof. Merriam 
t HomileticsI.  . . Me 30 
2 ne ae + S.1-2 30 
3 PastoralCare . . S&S. 3 20 
Prof. Pratt 
x Public Worship I. 8S. z 20 
3 ° * HH. S.: 10 
Prof. Livingston 
4 Public Speaking - S 2 85 
5 Theology of Poets . M.3 15 
Pedagogics . . . 
Missions .  . nal 
Hrs. 
J. t-2 15 
j. 2 3 
M.1 30 
M.2 15 
S.2 15 
S. 2 10 
Ss. 3 10 
Prof. Nourse Hrs, 
s N.T. Theology M.1 30 
12 N.T.Canon,General J. 3 10 
14 O.T. Apocrypha S. 3 20 
Prof. Geer 
1 The Medieval ChurchI.M.3 15 
2 - ee) My ae 
3 ReformationI. . S.2 15 
4 ModernChurchI. . 5S. 3 15 
5 Medieval Ch. Sources Ss. 2 15 
6 = Monasticism M.3 15 
Prof. Gillett 
2 Historic Apologetics J. 1-2 30 
4 Philosophy of Rel. . M.1 30 
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HISTORY Conrinu_ep. 


Prof. Beardslee Hrs. 
3 Doctrine ofGrace . M.2 30 
7 History of Systematics J. x 15 


Prof. Hartranft 


Prof. Pratt Hrs. 
1 Public WorshipI. . S41 20 
2 Historic Liturgies . S ¥ 9 


3 Public WorshipII. . S. 3 10 


3 Prolegomena . . M.3 15 
4 Theology proper . M.3 15 Prof. Livingston 
“ to Soteriology S. 1 30 ‘ ( 

Symbolistics s 4 PublicSpeaking . S.2 15 
allied a si 5 Theology of Poets . M.3 15 
Prof. Merriam 

t HomileticsI.. 7 M.2 30 “ 

i “ I. . Se go Pedagogics 2) neues ) ‘ 

3 PastoralCare . . S.3 30 Missions . . . i 
GROUP F. 


MEDI4VAL AND MopERN History emphasized. 


Prof. Geer Hrs. 
Medieval Church I. M.3 15 

2 ae | s 15 

3 Reformation I. x 15 

4 ModernChurchI. . S. 15 

S$ 

6 Medieval Monasticism M.3 15 


to Continental Reformat’n s. 


1r English 


14 American Ch. History s. 
17 Ecclesiastical Polity Ss. 


Prof. Macdonald rs. 
2 Hebrewll.. . . j.2-3 30 
6 Heb. Literary Genius Ss. 3 15 


Prof. Paton 
t Principles of Criticism J. s 15 
6 Hist. of O. T. Literature s. 1 30 


Prof. Jacobus 
2 Galatians : J. 3 30 
3 Mark . . ° M.2 30 
4 Fourth Gospel . ‘ 3.3 35 
8 Intro.to Pauline Epp. M.1 15 


Prof. Nourse 
4 O.T. Theology. a Ji & 40 
5 N.T. Theology. ; M.r 30 


Prof. Mitchell 


zs N.F. Timeak . « 38 se 
2 ee) ae - Jj. @ 45 
3 History to3z25 . c M.1r 30 
4 325-600 . * M.2 15 
7 Nicene Christology . M.2 15 


3 
I 
2 
3 
‘© Church Sources Ss. 2 15 
3 
I 
2 
I 
I 


” s. 


Prof. Gillett Hrs. 
5 roth Cent. Apologetics S.2 30 
9 English Philosophy 8. 3 30 


Prof. Beardslee 
1 Doctrine of God . kee 


Prof. Hartranft 


3 Prolegomena . a M.3 15 

4 Theology proper M.3 15 

5 ie to Soteriology S. x 30 

14 Present Thought. S. z jo 
Prof. Merriam 

2 HomileticsII. . - S.r-2 30 

4 Sociology . P e M.2 30 


5 Pastors & Preachers M.r 135 


Prof. Pratt 
t Public Worship I. Ss. 2 
2 Historic Liturgies . S.z 3% 
4 HistoryofHymnody Jj. 2 


Prof. Livingston 
5 Theology of Poets . M.3 15 


Pedagogics a8 en 8 
Missions « . 5 le , 
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DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMATICS. 





GROUP G. 
APOLOGETICS emphasized. 
Prof. Gillett rs. 
2 Historic Apologetics J. 1-2 30 
3 Antitheism - ‘ J:.-3- 30 
4 Philosophy of Religion M.1 30 
5 19th Cent. Apologetics 5.2. 30 
6 N.T. Apologetics . J. 2 15 
7 Christian Experience Ss. 3 15 
Prof. Macdonald Hrs. Prof. Beardslee Hrs. 
3 Hebrewll.. . . J.ae3 30 x Doctrine of God J. 3 30 
6 Inspiration . S.2 18 
Prof. Paton 
1 Principles of Criticism J. x 15 Prof. Hartranft 
2 Intro.to Pentateuch  M.1 30 3 Prolegomena M.3 15 
4 ‘ Prophetical Bks. M.3 30 4 Theology proper M.3 15 
5 _ to Soteriology S. 1 30 
Prof. Jacobus 6 ag ‘* Eschatology s. 2 30 
2 Galatians Jo:390 
8 Intro.to Pauline Epp. M.1 15 a. oe tial Theol 
1o Synoptic Problem Mos 45 si aBenenels eoleey 72 
16 Analysis Work . {..2 as Prof. Merriam 
Prof. Nourse \- ies acai Poh 
4 O.T. Theology. e i ee ae 4 Sociology é M.2 30 
5 N.T. Theology. M. 1 30 
Prof. Pratt 
Prof. Mitchell x Public Worship I. S. 1 20 
z Press. 3. «Jeon as 3 = OE Skee 
3 History to325 . 3 M.1 30 7 Church Music 8. 3 1% 
7 Nicene Christology . M.2 15 
Prof. Livingston 
Prof. Geer 4 Public Speaking S.2 15 
: The Medieval ChurchI.M.3 15 5 Theology of Poets M.3 15. 
s * ss S Se aw oes . 
3 Reformationl. . . s.2 15 /¢dagogics t 15 
4 The Modern ChurchI. S.3 15 Missions . . 
GROUP H. 
BrsticaL Docmatics emphasized. 
Prof. Beardslee Hes. 
x: Doctrine of God. ‘ J. 30 
2 si “ Man. M. 1 30 
3 *s ‘** Grace M. 2 30 
4 Biblical Ethics . S. x 30 
5 Kingdom of God 8. a5 
6 Inspiration * . . Si2 x5 
Prof. Macdonald Hrs. Prof. Jacobus Hrs. 
2 Hebrew II. P « Je 2-3 30 1 Romans M. 1 20 
6 Heb. Literary Genius 5S. 3 15 3 Mark F M. 2 30 
4 Fourth Gospel . ‘ So a 
8 Intro.toPauline Epp. M.1 15 
Prof. Paton Prof. Nourse 
5 Intro. PropheticalB’ks M. 1 15 4 O.T. Theology . J. 3 30 
4 Exegesis Jeremiah M. 2 30 5 N.T. Theology M. 1 30 
6 Jewish History ju 28 
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SYSTEMATICS continuep. 


Hrs. Mr. Bassett 
Experiential Theology 


Prof. Mitchell 
z N.T. Times!. . 
3 History to 325 


Prof. Geer 


x The Medizval Ch. I. M. 


“ “ “ 


2 
3 Reformation I. 


4 The ModernChurchlI. s. 


Prof. Gillett 


2 Historic Apologetics J.1-2 30 


J. I-2 15 I 
M. 1 30 


Prof. Merriam 


z 
15 2 


Il. Ss. 3 


wn Hw 
” 
wn 


I 


a 
3 


Homiletics I. 
# Ii. 
Pastoral Care, 


re) 
13 Prof. Pratt 


Public Worship I. . 
os = rE. 


6 N.T. Apologetics . S315 Prof. Livingston 
Prof. Hartranft 4 Public Speaking . 

3 Prolegomena M. 3. 15 5 Theology of Poets . 

4 Theology proper M. 3 15 P 

5 si to Soteriology S. 1 30 Pedagogics . : : 

6 si ““Eschatologys. 2 30  <Zissions 


GROUP I. 


EccLEsIASTICAL DocMatics emphasized. 


Prof. Hartranft Hrs. 
Prolegomena M. 3 #15 
Theology proper . M. 3 «#15 

- to Soteriology S.1 30 
« ‘* Eschatology S. 2 30 
Ethics 3: : M. 3 30 
Recent Systems . ja 35 
Theol. Encyclopedia S.:3. 55 


3 
4 
5 
6 
2 
8 
9 


Prof. Macdonald 


2 HebrewlIl.. J. 2-3 30 2 
6 

Prof. Paton 

x1 Principles of Criticism J. 1 15 

4 Intro. Prophetical B’ks M. 3 30 I 

5 «Poetical B’ks M. x 15 2 
Prof. Jacobus ° 

1 Romans M.1r 20 Mr. 

3 Mark 4 P M. 2 30 I 

4 FourthGospel. . a ee 


8 Intro.to Pauline Epp. M.1 15 


Prof. Nourse 
4 O.T. Theology 
5 N. T. Theology 


Prof. Mitchell 
x N.T. Times I. 
3 History to 325 


7 Nicene Christology . 


Prof. Geer 
1 The Medieval Ch. 


2 “ “ u's ® 


3 Reformation I. . 


4 The Modern ChurchI. s. 


Hrs. Prof. Gillett 


I 


2 

J. 3 30 5 
M. Ir 30 

I 
je 1-2 15 

. M. Ir 30 7 
M. 2 15 

4 

I. M. 3 15 5 
ie ae 
. S.2 15 

3 


Historic Apologetics 
N. T. Apologetics . 


Prof. Beardslee 


Doctrine of God 
oe “ Man 
ee ‘* Grace 


Bassett 
Experiential Theology 


Prof. Merriam 


Homiletics I. 
i 13 
Pastors & Preachers 


Prof. Pratt 


Public Worship I. 
“ “ ‘ee 
Church Music 


Prof. Livingston 


Public Speaking 
Theology of Poets 


Pedagogics  . 
13 Missions . . . .« 


Hrs. 
15 


M. 2 30 


Ss. 


S.2 15 
M. 3 15 


J. 
ie 


M. 


M 


Hrs. 
I-2 30 
2 15 


2 30 


~2 30 


S. 1-2 30 


M 


YD wp 


. 2s ag 


Orn wm 
= 
uw 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICS. 
GROUP J. 


PREACHING AND PAsTORAL CARE emphasized. 





Prof, Merriam Hrs. 

1 Homiletics I. ~ i% M. 2 30 

2 er ': - S& 2-2 30 

3 PastoralCare . ‘ 8. 3 30 

4 Sociology . ; ‘ M. 2 30 

5 Pastors & Preachers . Miz 25 

6 Local Problems . F j..@ <5 
Prof. Macdonald Hrs. Prof. Gillett fHrs. 
2 Hebrew Il.  <eaees ao 3 Antitheism na J. 3 30 

Prof. Paton Prof. Beardslee 


4 Biblical Ethics . ‘ S. 


1 Principles of Criticism J. 1 15 
5 KingdomofGod . s. 


4 Intro. Prophetical B’ks M. 3 30 
5 Intro. Poetical Books M.1 15 Prof. Hartranft 


3 Prolegomena . . M. 
Prof. Jacobus 4 Theology Proper . M. 
2 Galatians . . . J. 3 30 5 ee to Soteriology s. 
3 Mark . ° . ° M. 2 30 6 “ “ Eschatology s. 
6 Intro.to Pauline Epp. M.1 15 
16 Analysis Work 3 j.2 13 Prof. Pratt 


1 Public Worship I. Ss 

Prof. Nourse 3 s i. ss 

4 O.T. Theology. . J. 3 30 4 History of Hymnody J. 

5 N. T. Theology ae. as 7 Church Music s. 

8 Oratorios . . . Ss. 
or 


Prof. Mitchell 
vef. Mitche 1 Sight-SingingL . J. 


s WT. Dimes T. » J. m2 15 

2 N.T. Times II. . . J. 2 1%§ Prof. Livingston 

3 History to325 . . M.1 30 3 Scripture& Hymns  M. 

4 Public Speaking . s. 

Prof. Geer 5 Theology of Poets . M. 

t The Medieval Ch. I. M.3 45 6 VocalExpression . 2 

2 * ~ ae S.z 385 F 

3 ReformationI. . ° 5.2: as Pedagogies 

4 The ModernChurchI. s.3 15 Missions 


GROUP K. 


Liturcics emphasized. 


Prof. Pratt Hrs. 

xr Public Worship I. 8. 20 

2 Historic Liturgies . ae ae 

3 Public Worship II. S. 1 10 

4 History of Hymnody J. 2 30 

5 Psalms . ° : ° M. 3) 

7 Church Music : . S. 3 | 
or 45 

6 Music History . . M. 3 | 

8 Oratorios . . ° Ss, si 


11 Sight-Singing I. . - J. 3 g0 


4 wR MH 


worn 
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PRACTICS contTINvEb. 





Prof. Macdonald Hrs. Prof. Gillett Hi#s. 
2 Hebrewll.. . . J. 293 30 3 Antitheism r P Je3 30 
6 Heb. Literary Genius Ss. 3 15 6 N. T. Apologetics . j.2 x8 

Prof. Paton 

f- sleet roe Prof. Beardslee 
rt Principles of Criticism J. 1 15 Biblical Ethics e 
Intro. Prophetical B’ks M. 4 - oe es 
_ P +2 5 KingdomofGod . S.3 15 

Prof. Jacobus 
2 Galatians . . . J. 3 30 Prof. Hartranft 
3 Mark . aos . M. 2 30 3 Prolegomena . . M. 3 15 
8 Intro.to Pauline Epp. M.1 15 4 Theology proper. M. 3 15 
16 Analysis Work . J.2 15 5 “to Soteriology s.r 30 

‘ “ 

Prof. Nourse 6 : Eschatology S.2 30 

4 O.T. Theology. a Jz > 30 


5 N.T. Theology . Mx 30 Prof. Merriam 
1 HomileticsI. . - M.2 30 


Prof. Mitchell 2 a I 1. le KB 90 
x N.T. TimesI. . « Jetoa 35 3 Pastoral Care . : S. 3 30 
3 History to 325 . - M. I 30 
« “ gag-6oo. =. 0M. 2 15) Prof, Livingston 

Prof. Geer 4 Public Speaking S.2 15 
1 The MedievalCh.I. M.3 15 5 TheologyofPoets . M.3 15 
2 be * aie | Ss. 3 35 3 
3 ReformationI. . . Ce 35 Pedagogics : : e t 90 
4 The ModernChurchI. s.3 15 ésstons . .  . 

GROUP L. 


Pepacocics emphasized. 


Pedagogies rs. 
Theory of Education 15 
Teaching Methods 15 
Psychological Theory 15 
Child Psychology 50 
Catechetics 15 
Religious Instruction 15 
Special Liturgics 10 
Sunday-School Work 45 


Several of the above courses are by instructors in the Bible Normal College. 
For further details, see p. 28. 


Prof. Macdonald Hrs. Prof. Nourse Hrs, 
2 Hebrewll.. ‘ - Jj. 2-3 30 2 Heb. History, Early J. 1-2 30 
3 - ° Late J. 2 30 
Feet. Potm as Prof. Mitchell 
1 Principles of Criticism J. 1 15 a 
x1 N.T. TimesI. . : J. 1-2 15 
2 Intro. to Pentateuch M.1 30 Bristaices tales ara 
7 Messianic Prophecies M.1 15 3 oe *,.<% a3 
Prof. Geer 
Prof. Jacobus 1 The Medieval Ch.I. M.3 15 
2 Galatians . ° : hae ae a % = oH Ss 48 
3 Mark . e ‘ ‘. M.2 30 3 ReformationI. . S.2 15 
8 Intro.to Pauline Epp, M.1 15 4 Modern Ch. I. S39 48 
1o Synoptic Problem . M. 3 «15 17 Eccl. Polity Sz 15 
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PRACTICS continue. 





Prof. Gillett Hrs. Prof. Merriam Hrs. 
2 Historic Apologetics J.1-2 30 t Homiletics I. M.2 30 
7 Christian Experience’ S. 3 15 3 Pastoral Care Gis $0 
6 Local Problems j. 3 3s 
Prof. Beardslee Prof. Pratt 
4 Biblical Ethics . 8 x 30 1 Public WorshipI . 6S. 1 20 
ir Sight-Singing I. he 3 30 
Prof. Hartranft Prof. Livingston 
3 Prolegomena M.3 15 3 Scriptureand Hymns M.2 15 
4 Theology proper M.3 15 6 Vocal Expression Ji os 
5 “to Soteriology 5S. 1 30 = 
Missions 60 
MISSIONS. 
GROUP M. 
This Group, as such, is established for Special Students only. 

THEORY AND METHODS Term Hrs. 
Gillett 4 Philosophy of Religion . M.1 30 
Beardslee 9g Biblical Basis of Missions ; 8.3 15 
Hartranft 16 Church Theories about Missions ° « ais 10 
Gillett 12 Apologetic Significance of Missions . “3 15 
Capen 2 Sociological Problems of Missions . +) as 15 

3 Sociological Results of Missions ‘ +: 4 15 
Smith 1 Organization and Methods . é - M2 12 
Thayer 4 Bibliography of Missions 3 5 

HISTORY 
Gillett 10 History of Religion—introduction . = Ses 15 
Mitchell 14 Rise of Mohammedanism ; F o> Me 15 
Macdonald 10 Muslim Missionary Activity . 4 . 8.3 10 

9 Theology of Islam . P . « Ms 15 

11 Muslim Attitude toward the Bible . > 83 10 

Mitchell 16 Missions inthe First Six Centuries . + Mea 15 
17. Nestorian Missions . ae 15 

18 Conversion of Russia . S. 2 15 

Geer 19 Medizval Missions M. 1 15 
20 Moravian Missions 8. 3 15 

SPECIAL MISSIONS 
Merriam 10 In Africa = - Mt 15 
Macdonald 16 In Egypt and Arabia : . M. 1 15 
Mitchell 19 Balkan Provinces and Syria ©. ae « “Sic3 15 
Barton 1 In Asia Minor 5 
Paton 12 In India Isc 15 
Jacobus 18 In China s s. 3 15 
Livingston g InJapan . . . . S. 3 15 
Pratt 15 In Hawaii and the South Seas S. 3 15 
Nourse 18 Inthe Americas . M.1 15 

LANGUAGES 
Paton 15 Rabbinic Hebrew Soin 15 
Macdonald 3 Arabicl. . . ° M.£ 30 

| - la S...3 30 
15 OP GEL . : . 3 
4 Syriacl. . M.1 30 
8 a ° S. 3 30 
16 Elementary Coptic . I 30 
18 Elementary Malay e I 30 
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MISSIONS conrTINvED. 


LANGUAGES Term Hrs. 
Mitchell 20 ModernGreek . ‘ ; : « &4 30 
Martin Sanskrit. - . . . - 30 

Persian - . : . F = 30 
Hartranft 1 German I. ‘ F 4 , ; I 30 
2 - 3 : : Z ; ‘ 2 20 


By the courtesy of Trinity College, in addition to the above courses by 
Prof. Martin, courses in Spanish, under Prof. McCook, and other courses, 
are open to students desiring them. 


SPECIAL LECTURES rs. 
Missionary Problems. By Robert E. tied of the Presbyterian 

Board of Missions ‘ 6 
Missionary Organization at Wows and on the Field. By few. 

J. L. Barton, D.D., of the A. B. C. F. M. - P 10 
International Law relating to Americans residing abroad. By 

Herbert Knox Smith, Esq., of Hartford ‘ . 3 


Medical Instruction —information as to maintaining health and 
rendering simple medical services: 
a. Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. By Levi B. 
Cochran, M.D., of Hartford 
6. Medical and Surgical Emergencies. By Oliver C. Smith, 
M.D., of Hartford 
c. General Medicine and Hygiene, with practical clinical 
work. By Frederick T. Simpson, M.D., of Hartford 
Cartography — practical studies in topography, etc. By Prof. B. 


S. Annis, of the Hartford High School 5 ° 12 
Business Methods in Mission Work. By Rev. G. Walter Fiske, 

of South Hadley Falls, Mass. . 10 
Mission Study in the Home Church. By Rev. H. P. Beach, of 

the Student Volunteer Movement. . 4 
Principles and Methods of Home Missions. By Rev. A. F. Beard, 

D.D., of the A. M. A. ° . 3 


City Missions —a study of the social problems involved in the 
philanthropic and missionary activities of the modern city. 
By David I. Green, Ph.D., of the Hartford ete Organiza- 
tion Society . 10 
By the courtesy of the "Hartford Hoapited, lectures in nthe Nurses’ 
Training School are open to special students in missions; and 
classes in Manual Training at the Hillyer Institute are also 
accessible. 


The Science and History of Religion. The following courses are 
offered by Rev. F. J. Coffin, Ph.D., to be given the first term. 


I, Introduction to the Science and History of Religion P 15 
II. History of Religions F ‘ 7 
Savage religions. F . . > ° e 15 
Religions of India . - . . : ¢ . 15 
Religions of China and sta ; ‘ = z ‘ 15 
Buddhism ‘ ; ; ‘ ° ° 15 
Mohammedanism . -“ F > ° . ° 15 


AvuGUST — 7 
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RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 





These 


are referred to in succeeding pages as belonging to Group P, though they 
do not constitute a Group in the technical sense. 


Hartranft 17 


Paton 
Mitchell 


13 
a1 


Macdonald 13 


Geer 
Gillett 
Merriam 
Beardslee 
Jacobus 
Pratt 
Hervey 


15 
14 
bo 
10 
19 
16 


Term Hrs. 
Encyclopedia and Theory of Education . M.1 15 
Jewish Education 2 » the 5 
Greek and Roman Béucation | ; . . M2 5 
Muslim Educational Methods . M. 2 5 
Medizval Education : M. 2 5 
Psychological Theory . a « ‘Ea 15 
The Pastor and his Young People S. 3 15 
Methods of Religious Instruction M. 2 1s 
Teachers’ Classes ‘ «. “ORB 10 
Special Liturgics : - ‘i 2 10 
Methods of Teaching . ; ; s. &M.2 15 


With these are affiliated various courses in the BIBLE NORMAL COL- 
LEGE, for the details of which see its Year Book. 


Pease 


Pease 


Pease 


Pease 


Pease 


Pease 


Dawson 


History of Education . F 
Principles of Education 


General Method of Religious Pedagogy 
a. Psychological Basis of Teaching 

5. Essentials of Method 

c. Teaching Methods 


Primary Method . ° 
a. Special Primary Methods ~ 
6. The Primary Department . 


The Bible School . ° ° ° 

a. Its History 

6. Its Organization and ‘Management 

c. Organized Interdenominational Work . 


Teachers’ Normal Course 


The Bible School Curriculum . - 

a. General Principles 

4. Lesson Construction (practice with criticism) 
The Philosophy of Froebel A 
Organized Bible-School Work P 


Genetic Psychology—a study of the de- 
velopment of mind, socially and individu- 
ally, as a preparation for the other courses 
in Psychology . . 
The Brain and Nervous System . e ° 
Correlations of Physical and Psychical 
States . 
c. The Instinct — Feelings = ° 
d. Intelligence, Habit, and Will ° " 
Child-Study—an application of the pre- 
ceding course to the study of children . 
@. Heredity and Variation. 
6. The Development of the Body and Brain 
c. The Psychical Development of the 
Child, with the dominating interests 
of each period . A . 


= § 


Ars. 
45 
45 


50 
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RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY conTINUED. 


Social Psychology —an application of ge- 
netic psychology to the study of society, 
which is considered under four groups of 
social relations . ° E ° 

a. Industrial Relations . P ° 

5. Domestic = 

c. Political . ‘ 

@. Cultural s R 4 r P 

Ethnic Psychology—a study of the com- 
parative development of races, including 
their somatic and psychological charac- 
teristics, and their manners, customs, and 
institutions ; 3 ; . 

a. The American Indian - C 

The Negro 

The Mongolian 

@. The Caucasian 


a > 
© @ 


approximate only. 








30 


N. B. The subdivisions of hours in the courses in Psychology are- 
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ELECTIVES. 


Including all courses offered, whether in the Groups or outside. 
Courses starred are intended mainly for Graduate Students. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS. 


Pror. MACDONALD 


1 Hebrew I.—see Prelim. Studies. ; : 

2 Hebrew II.—reading, syntax, translation of 

English into Hebrew Groups ABCDEFGH/KL 

3 Arabic I.—outline of accidence, with reading of 

about 10 pp. of texts Groups AM 

4 Syriac I. —similar to No. 3 Groups ACM 

The Semitic races and languages, palzeography, 

history of O. T. text, versions, and textual 
criticism . ‘ : . Groups ABD 

6 Some aspects of the Hebrew literary genius; its 

essential characteristics, limitations and spirit 

Groups ABDFHK 


wn 


7 Arabic II.— continuing No. 3 Groups AM 

8 Syriac II.—continuing No.4  . . Group M 

9 The Theology of Islam . : . Group M 
10 Missionary Activity and Methods of Muslims 

Group M 

11 Attitude of Muslims toward Christian and Jewish 

Scriptures . , ; . Group M 

12 Missions in Egypt and Arabia ! . Group M 

13 Muslim Educational Methods : . Group P 

*14 Semitic Epigraphy —the Inscriptions of Mesha, 

Siloam, etc. 

*15 ArabiclIII. . ‘ ; : , . Group M 

*16 Elementary Coptic : ; ; : : 

*17 Elementary Egyptian . ; : . Group M 

*18 Elementary Malay . : . Group M 


*1g Seminar in the Theology of Islam. 


Pror. PATon 


1 Higher Criticism of the O. T.—its nature, prin- 
ciples, and method — the problems of integrity, 
authenticity, historicity, etc., and the evidence 
available for their solution Groups BCFGI/KL 

2 Introduction to the Pentateuch —its composition, 
age, authorship, historical character 

Groups BCDGL 

3 Introduction to the Historical Books — their com- 
position, age, relation to one another and to the 
Pentateuch, historical credibility in the light of 
archeological discovery . : Groups BE 


M. 
M. 


M. 


n 


M, 


M. 


Meee eee 


Hw WN 


w 


bo we w& 





Ce) 
15 


30 
30 


30 


15 
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Introduction to the Prophetical Books — their 
age, authorship, significance, relation to the 
history of prophecy as a whole 

Groups ABCDGIJK 

Introduction to the Poetical Books — their age, 

authorship, literary and religious value 
Groups BHI] 

Critical History of O. T. Literature—a connected 
account of its growth, from the beginnings in 
the desert, through the Mosaic and later pe- 
riods, with the development of the prophetic, 
priestly, and wisdom schools, and the forma- 
tion of the Canon ; ; . Groups BEF 

The Messianic Prophecies in chronological order 
— exegesis and discussion Groups ABCEL 

Isaiah — reading of selections, with special refer- 
ence to date ‘ : ‘ ; . Group A 

Exegesis of Jeremiah . : : . Group H 

Assyrian I.— grammar, reading of transliterated 
texts, exercises in cuneiform . . Group A 

Assyrian II.—reading of passages bearing on 
Israel’s history : : : x ; . 

Missions in India . : : : . Group M 

Jewish Education . : . ; . Group P 

Elementary Ethiopic 

Rabbinic Hebrew—reading a Midenn wactete 
illustrating Jewish thought in the time of 
Christ : ; : ; . Group M 

Hebrew Legialation— its contents and develop- 
ment in the Pentateuchal Codes, 


Pror. JACoBuUS 


(a) N. T. Propzedeutic —review of N. T. Criticism 
and the philosophical ideas involved. 

(2) Romans — exegesis of selections bearing on 
theological discussion ; . Groups CHI 

(2) N. T. Philology — the growth and character- 
istics of Hellenistic Greek (5 hrs.). 

(6) Galatians — exegesis of a portion, chiefly for 
method (25 hrs.) . Groups ABCDEFG/KL 

Mark — exegesis of the narrative as the primary 
Gospel : ; . Groups ACDEFHIJKL 

The Fourth Gospel—exegesis of the discourse 
passages in correlation with the Synoptic Tra- 
dition . : : . Groups CFHI 

Ephesians exegesis of selections for content 

and argument 
I John —exegesis of selections, chiefly for their 
spiritual suggestiveness 


M. 


M. 


BES y 


Hrs. 
3 30 
f Is 
I 30 
I 15 
i is 
2 30 
2 30 
5. 30 
2 15 
2 5 
2 30 
I 15 
I 20 
3 30 

2 30 
3 15 
2 15 
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Philippians — exegesis of selections, with em- 
phasisonch.2 . : 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles — with spe- 
cial reference to present critical questions 
Groups BCE FGHIJKL 
Introduction to the Johannine Gospel and Epis- 
tles —in the light of present criticism 
Groups BCI 
The Synoptic Problem — introduction to the first 
three Gospels, with special study of their inter- 
relation . Groups CEGL 
Introduction to the Pastoral ‘Epistles — their ori- 
gin, integrity, and bearing on Paul’s second 
imprisonment 
Introduction to the Acts— its sources and relation 
to Luke and to Paul's Epistles . 
Introduction to Hebrews—its origin and place in in 
N. T. thought 
Introduction to the Apocalypse — its composition 
and relation to the Antichrist tradition 
The Gospel Logia— the Synoptic Traditions con- 
sidered with a view of approximately recon- 
structing the Logia 3 
Analysis work — the general progress of thought 
in each book of the N. T. . Groups CGJK 
The Greek of the Septuagint — in relation to Al- 
exandrian-Hellenistic Literature ‘ : 
Missions in China . . Group M 
Teachers’ Classes . Group P 
The Synoptic ‘Traditions —seminar elaborating 
No. 15 
The Sources of Acts—seminar 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 


Pror, Nourse 


Hebrew History —see Prelim. Studies. 

Hebrew History from Moses to David 
Groups ABDL 
Hebrew History from Solomon to the Exile, 
and Jewish History to the end of the Persian 
Period : Groups ABDL 
O. T. Theology — general course on the develop- 
ment of the main beliefs Groups ABCDFGHI/K 
N. T. Theology— general course on the teach- 

ings of Christ and the Primitive Church 

Groups CDEFGHIJK 
Jewish History from Alexander to the Roman 
Period : Groups DIT 
Theology of the Early Minor Prophets Group D 


Hrs. 

M. 3 15 
M. I I5 
§. I I0 
M.1 I5 
S.13 35 
Ce eee 
s I 16 
Ss. 2 15 
s 2— 
J. 2 2ne 
pee ae 2 
S$. 4) 45 
M. I I0 
ji @ 16 
I-2 30 

J. 2 30 
J. 3 99 
M.I 30 
Je 3 35 
M.2 I5 
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Hebrew Prophecy —its principles and develop- 
ment, with special attention to the Messianic 
element ; 

Theology of Micah 

Theology of Amos 

Theology of I. Peter : : 

N. T. Canon — general history to. 400 

Groups CE 

N. T. Canon — special historical work : 

O. T. Apocrypha—general course . Group 

N. T. Text-Criticism— general outline of method 

—_ Cc 

Special MS. Study — seminar 

Early Maccabean time— seminar in the sources 

Missions in America. : . Group M 

Theology of the Jahvist Document in the Hex- 
ateuch 

Theology of the early chapters of Acts, of James 
and of I Peter as compared with Christ’s and 
Paul’s teachings 


Pror. MITCHELL 


I 


N. T. Times I.—study of the sources prepara- 
tory to constructive work in the Life of 
Christ and Apostolic History 


Groups ABCDEFGHI]RKL 
N. T. Times II.—constructive work, continuing 
No. ¥ . ; . Groups DEF] 


History to the Ni icene Council—outline with 
reading of sources for special points 
Groups ABCDEFGHI/]KL 
Post-Nicene History—outline Groups ADEFK 
Problems in the Life of Christ ; 
Paul’s view of the Life and Character of Christ 
Nicene Christology —the growth of the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ to the Second Ecumen- 
ical Council : : . Groups BCDEFGI 
Asceticism and Monasticism—survey of the 
sources to Basil the Great and Benedict of 


Nursia . ; . Group E 
Rise of the Papacy — survey of the sources to 
Gregory the Great . ; : . GroupE 
Studies in Origen or Augustine : ; 


The Church in the time of Justinian : 

The Orthodox Eastern Church from Justinian 
to 1453 - : . Group E 

The Russian Church — rise and history Group E 

Mohammedanism— its rise and spread to the 
founding of the Caliphate of Baghdad 

Groups EM 


Hrs. 
M.3 25 
& 35 
s I Ig 
Ss. 2 5 
i; 2 Aa 
js 6 
Ss. 3 20 
Je I 10 
Je 338 
S 2 35 
M.I 15 

J. 1-2 15 
Ju 2 35 
M. I 30 
M.2 I5 
yp 2 20 
Roa Id 
M.2 15 
M.3 15 
M. 3 10 
Ss E 35 
8. ¥ 10 
S. @ 16 
s. 2 10 
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The Ottoman Empire—rise and history . . 
Missions in the First Six Centuries — their his- 
tory and method ‘ : : . Group M 
The Nestorian Church and its Missions in the 
Far Orient . : . - : . Group M 
The Conversion of Russia . : . Group M 
Missions in the Balkan Provinces and Syria 
Group M 
Modern Greek, . “ . Group M 
Greek and Roman Education : . Group P 


ProF. GEER 


I 


on 


The Medizval Church I.—from Gregory I to 
Gregory VII Groups DEFGHI/KL 
The Medieval Church II.— from Gregory VII to 
the Reformation Groups CDEFGHI]KL 
The Reformation I.— Outline course 
Groups ABCDEFGHI/KL 
The Modern Church I.— Outline course from the 
Reformation to the present 
Groups ABCDEFGHIJKL 
Medieval Church History—a study of the 
sources : . S Groups EF 
Medizval Monasticiem — with emphasis on the 
scientific use of sources . : Groups EF 
Medizval Reformation Movements — seminar 
Canon Law—its history with readings in the 
Corpus Juris Canonict . 
Ecclesiastical Latin : 
The Continental Reformation — course similar 
in method to No.6 . . . . Group F 
The English Reformation—course similar in 
method to No. 6 . : . Group F 
The Confessions of the Reformation Period — 
seminar 
Congregationalism. _ its sources and history 
American Church History I.— Colonial Period 
Group F 
American Church History II.—since the Colonial 
Period . 
History of Selected Denominations «with special 
reference to their American development 
Ecclesiastical Polity . : , Groups FL 
Medizeval Education : 
Medizval Missions — their history and method . 
Moravian missions ; . 
The Modern Industrial Problem : 


M, 


M. 


N 


= WD = Do 





15 
30 











I 


I 


2 
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DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMATICS. 


Pror. GILLETT 


Introduction to Philosophy —see Prelim. Studies. 


2 Historic Apologetics—with an outline of the 


scope, methods, and limitations of Apologet- 
icsin general . ° . Groups ADEGHIL 
Antitheism — the various non-Christian theories, 
with special discussion of the bearing of evolu- 
tion on fundamental Christianity Groups CG/K 
Philosophy of Religion —including the nature 
and origin of religion, personality, etc. 


Groups BEGM 

XIXth Century Apologetics —history and criti- 
cCism . ; Groups FG 
Nz 2. Apologetics ~ inductive work, chiefly in 
the Gospels : : - Groups GHI]K 
The Evidence of Christian Experience — its value 
and scope . - ‘ Groups GL 


History of Anstenniean thle the first three 
centuries and the Deistic controversy 

English Philosophy —from Locke onward, with 
special reference to Christian faith Group F 

History of Religions — introduction Group M 

Problems in the Philosophy of Religion — such 
as Cause, Purpose, Miracle, etc. e . 

Studies in Modern Philosophy : A : 

Apologetic Significance of Missions, . Group M 

Psychological Theory . ° - . Group P 

Modern German Philosophy — reading course 

History of Religions — reading course 

Methods in Apologetics 

The Problem of Immortality 


ProF. BEARDSLEE 


The Doctrine of God — inductive Biblical studies 
of the Nature of Deity, the Trinity, the works 
of God, and a Theodicy Groups ABCDFGHI 
The Doctrine of Man—similar studies of the 
Nature of Man, with special attention to the 
problems of Freedom and Sin Groups ABCDHI 


3 The Doctrines of Grace—similar studies of the 


Person of Christ, His relation to the Holy 
Ghost, and His atoning sufferings, with special 
attention to the activities, divine and human, 
that constitute an Experience of Saving Grace 

Groups BCDEHI 


4 Biblical Ethics—similar studies of the moral 


meaning to man of God’s Nature, of Man’s 
Moral Nature, especially Conscience, of Law, 
of Duty, of Grace, and of Virtue Groups H/KL 


J. 
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The Kingdom of God—similar studies in both 


N, T..andO. T. ; : . Groups H]K 
Inspiration — the Biblical appeal to faith 
Groups GH 


History of Systematics—studies of typical writers 
to note the materials, methods, and forms of 
leading systems . , j : . Group E 

History of Ethics —a review of leading heathen, 
pagan, Christian, and philosophical types 

The Biblical Basis of Missions. . Group M 

Methods of Religious Instruction — discipline in 
preparing different types of S. S. lessons 

Group P 

The O. T. Doctrine of God— original work in 

Exodus, Amos, Isaiah, and Psalms 

The Doctrine of Judgment—the main Biblical 
instances and principles 

The Harmony of Grace—the ayeunetey “i 
unity of the elements of Salvation in the Bible 

The Biblical Basis of Ethics 

Ethics — studies of Biblical material, as the Wis- 
dom Literature, the Johannine Writings, and 
Paul’s Epistles 


Pror. HARTRANFT 


osx ao 


Ne) 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


Propeedeutics— see Prelim. Studies ; 

Outline of Systematic Theology — see uate. 
Studies 

Prolegomena to Ecclesiastical agmatine sem- 


inar . : . Groups ABCDEFGHI/KL 
Theology Proper — seminar 
Groups A BCDEFGHIJKL 


Christology to Soteriology — seminar 
Groups ABCDEFGHI]KL 
Ecclesiology and Eschatology Groups AGHI/K 
Ecclesiastical Ethics. . Group I 
Present-day Systems of construction in Theol- 
ogy . Group Tl 
Encyclopedia and Methodology of Theology 
Group I 
The Doctrine of Faith —seminar 3 4 
The Doctrine of the Trinity — seminar 
The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit —seminar 
Eschatology —seminar : 
Recent Phases of Thought and Activity Cues F 
Comparative a, — creeds, confessions, 
catechisms . : : . Group E 
Church Theories concerning Missions . Group M 
Encyclopedia and Theory of Education Group P 


M, 


2 


M, 
M. 
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*18 Studies in Dogmatic Systems —as of Dorner, F. Hrs, 
Nitzsch, Kahler, Beck, Kiibel, Ritschl, Kaftan, 
Pfleiderer, etc. 

*1g Studies in New England Theology 

*20 Studies in Scottish Theology 

*21 Studies in Roman Catholic Theology 

*22 Studies in Mystical Theology 

*23 Studies in Anglican Theology 

*24 Studies in Christian Ethics — Martensen, Dorner, 
K6stlin, Luthardt, etc. 

*25 Studies in Comparative Theology 

*26 Studies in Comparative Ethics 


Pror. MERRIAM 
1 Homiletics I.—lectures and discussions on the 
theory of preaching, analysis of examples, plan- 
making with criticism 

Groups ABCDEFGHI/]KL M. 2 30 

2 Homiletics II1.—continuing No. 1 with practical 

drill in plan, style, and delivery 

Groups ABCDEFGHIJK  S.1-2 30 

3 Pastoral Care—parish organization, pastoral vis- 

~  itation, personal religious work, conduct of 
regular and special services Groups CDEH/KL So. 3a 

4 Sociology —its principles and problems from the 
Christian standpoint . : . Groups FGT M.2 30 

5 Great Pastors and Preachers—lectures on the his- 

tory of preaching, with essays and discussion 
on notable illustrations . : Groups FIT MM. 15 

6 Local Church and Social Problems —a study of 

the city of Hartford, largely through class in- 


vestigation and report : . Groups JL je 245 
7 Charities — poor relief, kinds and causes of pov- 

erty, methods, past and present , Fé M. 3°«15 
8 Criminology and Penology —classes and causes 

of crime, statistics and ee methods . M. 3 «=+I5 
g Individual Sermon-Criticism 4 35-5 
1o Missions in Africa : a M MF Ig 


11 The Pastor and his Young People— the history 
and principles of es applied in the pas- 


toral field. . Group P S$. 3 15 
*32 Saciokigy readings! in , general, with investiga- 

tion of selected problems . A : S. 9 15 
*13 Homiletics — critical readings in the literature . S09 45 


Pror. PRATT 
1 Public Worship I.—its history in Hebrew, Apos- 
tolic, Medizeval, Reformation, and Modern 
times, ° , Groups ABCDEFGHI/KL Ss. I 20 
2 The Historic Liturgies — analyses, with study of 
selected formule and rites . GroupsEFK 8s. 1 15 
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3 Public Worship II.—the conduct of the various 
exercises, exclusive of the Sacraments and 
Special Ordinances Groups ABCDEGHI/K 

4 Hymnody— its history, with special emphasis on 
English and American developments 


Groups FJ K 
5 The Hebrew Psalter—special introduction and 
exegesis of selections P . Groups ABK 


6 General Musical History— outline of periods and 

styles, with fuller account of the greater mas- 

co a ° . . Group K 

7 Church Music— the form of the hymn-tune, the 
anthem, the mass, with piano illustration 

Groups CGI]K 

8 The Oratorio— as an art-form, with piano illus- 

tration ° . Groups JK 

9 Types of Musical ‘Form —the dance, the song, 

the sonata, the fugue, with piano illustration 

10 The Symphony —as an art-form, with _ 


illustration . 

11 Sight-Singing I.—the radiments ‘of music, saith 
drill in reading . : : . Groups JEL 

12 Sight-Singing oaliataaiiras No. 11 into part- 
singing ; 

13 Harmony I.— exercises in tune- ~writing and anal- 
ysis 


14 Harmony II. — continuing No. 13 
15 Missions in Hawaii and the South Seas Sra M 
16 Harmony III. : 
17 Special Liturgics — the conduct of Sunday-school 
services ; ; . Group P 
*18 Livungion -seahenalons of Nos. 1 and 3 in (a) the 
history of Public Worship, (4) its theory, or (c) 
its administration 
*19 Hymnody— original investigation in (a) the prob- 
lems of the Psalms, (4) English Hymnody 
*21 Music History—studies in the development of 
particular forms, or in the works of selected 
composers . : : ° . . Group K 
ProFr. LIvINGSTON 
1 Voice-Building I.—see Prelim. Studies ; 
2 Voice-Building II.—special individual work, 
after Junior year the number of appointments 
to depend on the needs of the student. Apply 
directly to the instructor 
3 Scripture and Hymn Reading —with reference 
to literary form . : : Groups JL 
4 Public Speaking — study of language and the 
essentials of effective delivery 
Groups CDEGHI]K 


M. 


M. 
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5 Theology of the English Poets — interpretation of 
selected examples Groups ABDEFGHI] 

6 Elements of Vocal Expression — work based on 
selections from general literature Groups JL 

7 Sermon Delivery — Special criticism for students 
of any class, given by individual appointments 
on application to the instructor 

8 English Composition — exercises in various kinds 
of writing 

g Missions in Japan . 

Pror. THAYER 

1 Bibliogy—the history and use of books, includ- 
ing a history of the written and printed Bible 

2 Astudy of the manuscripts and editions of the 
Greek and Hebrew Testaments, the history of 
the English Bible, and practical methods of 
research : 

3 Explanation of the classification of the Seminary 
Library, with instruction in the practical use 
of the books on the shelves. Hours by special 
arrangement with the Junior Class 


Dr. SMITH 
1 Foreign Missions—Their organization and 
methods. - : : ; . Group M 


Mr. BASSETT 
1 Experiential Theology —conversion, the result- 
ing types of character, and the means of grace 
in relation to character-building Groups GHJ 
Dr. HoLiipay 
1 Presbyterian Polity —characteristics and prac- 
tical working 
Mr. HARTRANFT 
1 German I.—see Prelim. Studies 


Mr. Hawks 
1 Readings in the Targums—selections on the 
Pentateuch and Prophets, with special _ 
of grammatical form, etc. . F ~ 
Mr. Capen 
1 The Public Charities of Connecticut—the de- 
velopment of the poor laws, the treatment of 
pauperism in Conn., examined and compared 
with present methods in other States 
Certain Problems of Foreign Missions considered 
from the point of view of Sociology — caste, 
heredity, laws of social progress, stationary vs. 
progressive civilizations, etc. 
3 Sociological Results of Foreign Missions —re- 
moval of social evils, modification of institu- 
tions, indirect benefits 


is) 


Hrs. 


M. 3 


i. 3 
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to Church and Society Publications, 
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ealogical Works, Sermons, Man- 
uals, and Catalogues. {[ Superior 
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old books rebound and repaired. 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Founded 1834. 


FACULTY. 


CHESTER D. HarTRANFT, D:D., PRESIDENT, Riley Professor of Christian 
Theology, and Instructor in Encyclopedia and Methodology. 

WALDo S. Pratt, Mus. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology. 

MELANCTHON W. JacosBus, D.D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 

EpwIn K. MITCHELL, D.D., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History. : 

CLARK S. BEARDSLEE, D.D., Professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. 

ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM, A.B., Samuel Hawes Professor of Practical Theology 
and Christian Sociology. 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT, D.D., Professor of Apologetics. 

LEwis B. PaTon, Pu.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism, 
Instructor in Assyrian and Cognate Languages, and Registrar, 

Duncan B. MACDONALD, B.D., Professor of Semitic Languages, 

Epwarp E. Nourse, S.T. B., Associate Professor in Biblical Theology. 

Curtis M. GEER, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Germanic and Western Church 
History. 

STEPHEN T. LivincsTon, A.M., Associate Professor of Elocution and English. 

CHARLES S. THAYER, Ph.D., Librarian and Instructor in Bibliology. 

AUSTIN, B. BAssEtTT, B.D., Lecturer on Experiential Theology. 

Jupson Situ, D.D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 


THE SEMINARY aims (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the only sound 
basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific methods of exegetical 
and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures, 
and the leading of his spirit in history, in order to apply that truth in the realms 
of thought and endeavor, so as to meet the present needs of the world and promote 
the spread of his Kingdom. 

THE CURRICULUM comprises both required and elective studies. After pursuing 
certain Preliminary Studies (165 hours), each student selects one of twelve care- 
fully differentiated Groups (each aggregating 900 hours), and to this Group he may 
then add from 105 to 450 hours of Electives, chosen freely from almost 250 courses. 
This system combines a due balance of disciplines with great elasticity in meeting 
individual needs. In every subject modern methods are employed, with close con- 
tact between teacher and pupil, and strong incentive to scholarly habits. Besides 
the ordinary fields of theological study, each presented with exceptional fulness, 
unusual opportunities are supplied in missions, general and special pedagogy, 
liturgics, various church polities, music, etc. Graduate study is strongly encour- 
aged, and special courses may be arranged for peculiar cases. Two fellowships are 
offered, each for two years of foreign study; also five prizes, a special fund for 
books, etc. Students have access to a great variety of classes and lectures not 
strictly within the curriculum. 

THE APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 volumes 
(excluding duplicates), containing several unique collections, to which students 
have access day and evening, museum and reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc, 


TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some. 


Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not college gradu- 
uates may, after examination, be admitted om rodation during the first term. 

All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

ExPENSES.— No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture and bedding, or 
use of the library and apparatus, except a nominal fee of $20 for use of steam and 
for supervision. Board is provided at the Seminary under the care of the Students’ 
Association, at $3.50 per week. ; 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant from the 
Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The sixty-ninth year begins on September 24, 1902, and closes on 
May 29, 1903. The various courses are arranged in three terms. Examinations 
are held at the close of each subject or principal topic. 

For the Annual Register, address Professor M. ‘W. JACoBus. 
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SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


Bible 
Normal College 






A College of Religious Pedagogy. 














Rev. DAVID ALLEN REED, A.M., President, 
Bible Doctrines. 
















GEORGE E. DAWSON, Ph.D., . ; . Psychology and Sociology 
Rev. EDWARD H. KNIGHT, A.M.,  . . .  Btblical Literature. 
GEORGE W. PEASE, : ; : p - « “s Pedagogy. 
BERTHA M. TERRILL, A.B., . z r Household Economics. 
THE 5 


Regular Course of Three Years 


leading to the diploma of the college, is open to colleSe graduates, and to 
graduates of Normal schools having a three years’ course and requiring a 
high school graduation as a condition of entrance. 

Holders of a bachelor’s degree in arts or science may become candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 








Special Course of One Year 


open to all workers in churches, missionary organizations and. charitable 
institutions. 








The affiliation with the Hartford Seminary having been completed, all the 
courses in the seminary are open to students enrolled in the regular course 
of the college. 

FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, HARTEORD, CONN. 
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RECEIVED IN 1goor. 

For Premiums, é ° ° : ss 

For Interest and Rents, : ; ; 


Profit and Loss, . = ;. ; ‘ ; 


DISBURSED IN xoor. 


For claims by death, matured ecenepenit: and onuertles, 
Surplus returned to policy-holders, 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, . . ° . 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 

Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertising, teas, 7 —, all 
other paet sig : ‘ 

TAXES, = e ° * ° 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1901, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . 
Loans upon Stocks and Bond ds, . 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of Bonds, : 

Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 

Cash in Banks, a 

Bills receivable, . 

Agents’ Debit Balances, 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued, 
Rents due and accrued, 
Market value of stocks ‘and bonds over cost, 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums, 


Less Bills Receivable and Agents’ Debit Balances, 
ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31, 1901, ‘ ° 
LIABILITIES : 
coat required to re-insure all optangading Pen 
net, Company’s standard, . 

All other liabilities, Ps a . 

SURPLUS (including contingent real estate capemmiion 
mem. account $548,082.56), ° 


Ratio of expenses of management to senelgee in ss 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1901, . " 
uring, . ‘ e ° ° . > ee 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
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$5, 109,053.55 
2,984,816.58 


88,603.75— 8,182,473.88 





$70,522,496.17 


$4,642,494.93 
1, 284,996.24 
5549217-45 





$6, 481,708.62 


1,005, 352.01 
385,852.62— 7,872,913.25 





$62,649,582.92 


» $2351, 115.84 
2,300.00 
697,032.91 
11,919,575+32 
2495571153-61 
803,454.00 
1,105,970.23 
3918.77 
9,062.25 


$62,649,582. 92 





$900, 712.62 
10,633.28 

© 15374)76%-17 
354147024 
$2,640,577-31 
12,981.02 $2,627,596.29 


$65,277,179-21 


$56, 748,091.00 
1,518,047-62—$58, 266, 138.62 





$7,011,040.59 


. . + 12.28 per cent. 


° ° 69,016 
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